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Largest Manufacturers of 


Live Stock Preparations 
in the World 


It was in 1894 that Gilbert Hess, _ ization and secured the most thorough 
M. D., D. V. S., started to com- distribution. 
pound and market his now famous 
stock and poultry preparations. His They frankly admit that advertis- 
“factory” consisted of a livery stable. ing has been the great developer of 
Growth was steady but slow. their business, and today our relations 
Almost 12 years ago the firm of with Dr. Hess & Clark are more 


Dr. Hess & Clark, of Ashland, Ohio, intimate than ever before. 
made a connection with this house. 


Today it is the biggest concern of its We naturally take pride in our 
iad te the weld. part of this great success—and this 


is only one of many agricultural 
With our co-operation they have accounts that we have piloted to 
developed a remarkable sales organ- _ prosperity. 


N. W. AYER & SON 
Philadelphia 
New York Boston Chicago 
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“500 Eni foe 
New York 
Stores in 
two months” 





GOULD & BANCROFT COMPANY 
Incorporated 
Importers & Exporters 
116-120 West 32nd St. 


Federal Advertising Agency, New York, April 22, 1914. 
243 West 39th Street, New York. 
Gentlemen: 

We take great pleasure in expressing our appreciation of 
the very satisfactory results which we have obtained from 
the advertising campaign on John Knight's Shavallo Shav- 
ing Soap which you are handling for us. 

The results obtained, with the very limited appropria- 
tion which we gave you for a trial, have far exceeded our 
expectations. 

With the advertising campaign to assist them, our sales- 
men have been able to place Shavallo on sale in approxi- 
mately 500 first-class stores in the City of New York in 
a period of about two months, and the business on Sha- 
vallo is growing so rapidly that we hope to place in your 
hands a much larger appropriation to continue the good 
work which you have already started. 

Your assistance in merchandising as well as in copy 
work has been invaluable to us. 

Thanking you for the co-operation which you have given 
us, we are Yours very truly, 

H. G. Bancroft, Treas. 
L, > ») y 
HGB/OL GOULD & BANCROFT COMPANY. 


“Put it up to men who know your market” 
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How a Dealer Worked Out a 
National Campaign 


An Authorized Interview by Geo. L. Louis with 


J. J. Phoenix, President 


Bradley Knitting Company, Delavan, Wis. 


‘*T’ LIMINATE advertising and 
you reduce buying to its 
barest bread-and-butter basis.” 

“Advertising will convert the 
luxury into a necessity.” 

“Advertising makes buying ; 
without it, you must sell.” 

“Advertising is the pendulum 
that regulates and keeps manu- 
facturing, retailing and final buy- 
ing in motion.” 

These were some of the epi- 
grammatical utterances of J. J. 
Phoenix, the president of the 
Bradley Knitting Company, of 
Delavan, Wisconsin. Thus the 
head of a big, prosperous manu- 
facturing establishment expressed 
himself on the subject of adver- 
tising. 

But not until one learns the 
story of the Bradley Knitting 
Company can there be a full ap- 
preciation of these pointed, de- 
cisive statements. Mr. Phoenix 
did not confine himself to adver- 
tising as it related to the manu- 
facturer. He committed himself, 
authoritatively, as a producer, as a 
retailer and as a consumer. And 
he does not have to use the past 
tense in discussing conditions in 
this triple role as a maker, dealer 
and final buyer. He is the presi- 
dent of the Bradley Knitting 
Company, a partner of the Brad- 
ley Dry Goods Store, and, natur- 
ally, a daily consumer-buyer. Mr. 
Phoenix has given the subject of 
selling the most careful, thought- 
ful study and demonstration. He 
has had the opportunity of testing 
out all manner of selling possi- 
bilities, from both the manufac- 
turing and retailing angles. 


Few manufacturing concerns 
have encountered more difficulties 
and begun with more handicaps; 
and still fewer have so quickly 
and successfully overcome such 
difficulties and handicaps and 
prospered more consistently. 


NOT SUCCESSFUL AT THE START 


About 14 years ago, a small 
knitting factory was started in 
an outlying Chicago neighbor- 
hood. A German, who was fa- 
miliar with the knitting process 
and had a_ thorough technical 
knowledge of knitting, but who 
knew very little about selling, was 
the owner. He made arrange- 
ments with a Chicago jobber to 
take his entire output. Although 
he disposed of all of the sweat- 
ers and other knit goods that 
were made, the undertaking was 
not successful. In the first place, 
the goods were sold at too close a 
price, and secoridly, the owner of 
the factory knew nothing of the 
economical, efficient systems and 
methods of conducting a manu- 
facturing business. 

In a little over two years, the 
business was on the verge of 
bankruptcy. While on a buying 
quest for his retail store, Mr. 
Phoenix visited the wholesale 
house that was selling the goods 
of the knitting concern. “Why 
don’t you take over this knit- 
ting business?” it was suggested. 
“You ought to be able to build up 
a big manufacturing business in 
Delavan.” Mr. Phoenix and his 
partner, W. H. Tyrell, after a 
careful investigation of the knit- 
ting factory in question and of the 
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possibilities of this business, de- 
cided to buy it and remove it to 
their home town. 

“There were three things which 
prompted us to go into this busi- 
ness. First of all, we saw the 
necessity of having some kind of 
a manufacturing business in Dela- 
van to give employ- 
ment to the young 
men and women and 
boys and girls who 
would otherwise 
drift to the sur- 
rounding cities. We 
wanted to help build 
up our town, give 
it a more solid 
foundation,” Mr. 
Phoenix explained. 
“Then, of course, 
the money - making 
idea was a strong 
inducement. We 
were pretty sure we 
could make a finan- 
cial success of, it. 
Lastly, we deter- 
mined to go into it 
just to prove to the 
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: a Bradley Jumbo Sweater. VJ 

| You are in for comfort and many 


‘] seasons’ satisfactory wear. 


INK 


I was when I went to New York 
to. consult with some trade-paper 
men whom I had known for a 
long time. When they explained 
the conditions in the knitting in- 
dustry, how many competitors we 
had, how we would have to com- 
pete with very cheaply made lines 
and with long-estab- 
lished, high-grade 
lines, it didn’t look 
very rosy. 

“You see, as re- 
tailers, we subscribed 
for the leading trade 
journals and used 
them and the sery- 
ice of the men con- 
nected with them in 
every possible way. 
On my twice-a-year 
New York buying 
journeys, I always 
went to the offices of 
a big dry-goods trade 
paper and advised 
with its men re- 
garding our store 
and the best way to 
conduct it. In this 





many men who 
strongly advised 
against it that we 
could make it go. 


“| points of strain. 
‘| buttonholes, 


Ml A Bradley staysnew. It fitsandkeeps \j 
*| its shape —will not bag nor stretch A 
“| A Bradley is reinforced at the six 
Has hand-made }4 
non-sag welt-top 4 
\ pockets and welt edges which are [f 


way, I got to know 
them intimately and 
went right to them 
when we undertook 


“\ unbreakable—never fringe and [f 
The Bradley Jumbo retails [; 
M\ from $6.50 to $10.00. A 
‘\ Bradley Sweaters, Coats, Scarfs, 
\ and the famous Bradley Muf 
S\ flers are the greatest knit /; 
“\ garments made. “| 


RETAILERS LAY OUT fray. 
MANUFACTURING 


POLICIES 


“Well, we began 
in a small two-story 
brick building in 
1902. We employed 
the original owner 
as our manager. 
We, Mr. Tyrell and 
myself, devoted 
most of our time to our retail 
store. The manufacturing busi- 
ness lost heavily the first two 
years. The goods were sold to 
jobbers only. It was finally de- 
cided that the business was be- 
ing mismanaged, so we let the 
manager go and Mr. Tyrell and 
I went into it more actively. 
We knew retailing pretty thor- 
oughly. We'd been at it for many 
years and had built up a splendid 
business. But we knew very lit- 
tle, scarcely anything, about manu- 
facturing. 

“I remember how discouraged 


SPECIMEN 


Ask your dealer 
The Bradley Knitting Co 
Delavan, Wis. 


OF 


COPY 


the knitting busi- 
ness. And, by the 
way, let me say that 
I consider the trade 
paper one of the 
principal factors in 
successful retailing. 
The merchant who 
reads and studies a 
good trade paper 
and takes advantage 
of its assistance, 
like we did and _ still do, has 
everything in his favor. He can 
thus find out from an authen- 
tic source the latest and best 
and most economical methods by 
which to conduct his store. He 
learns what others are doing. He 
can find out everything about the 
merchandise he sells. And he's 
able to get the personal help and 
advice of experienced, able men. 
To try to run a retail store with- 
out the trade journals is to close 
yourself off from almost all that 
is new, and to ignore the experi- 
ences of others. The Bradley Dry 
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More About 
Distribution 


Broadly speaking, any dealer will stock 
what he can sell at a profit—provided he 
can se// it. 


One of your distribution problems is 
to convince the dealer that your adver- 
tising is the right kind in the right 
médium so that it will. bring him pur- 
chasers. 


For any product that can be purchased 
by women The Butterick Trio (The 
Delineator, The Designer, The Woman's 
Magazine) offers a wonderfully forceful 
advertising opportunity. Its influence 
with its readers enables you to add a 
ready-made purchasing power to the 
merits of your goods when selling to the 
dealer. 


The Butterick Trio 


1,400,000 Average Monthly Net 


Circulation Guaranteed 


James A. Townsend, W. C. McMillan, 
Western Adv. Mgr., % Eastern Adv. Mgr., 
2116 Mallers Building, Butterick Building, 
Chicago, Ill. New York. 
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Goods Store owes much of its 
success to the trade papers. It 
was the practical advice of these 
trade papers which I immediately 
sought when we undertook to 
operate the Bradley Knitting Com- 
pany ourselves. 


FORSAKE THE JOBBER 


“It was first decided to eliminate 
the jobber as a sales agent and to 
approach the retailer directly. The 
first year of our control there was 
a loss, but much less than before. 
The second year also showed a 
loss, but very much decreased. In 


HOW STRUCTURAL FEATURES ARE BROUGHT OUT IN A 
HUMAN-INTEREST CONSUMER AD 


the ten subsequent years, up to 
the present time, the Bradley 
Knitting Company has been a pay- 
ing institution. From a two-story, 
140-foot-long building, it has ex- 
panded into a four-story, 400-foot- 
long structure. We now have five 
selling branches and two other 
manufacturing branches. When 
we began business, the total sales 
of the knit-wear industry ranged 
between five and six millions. 
That’s twelve years ago. Now it’s 
up to fifty and sixty millions. We 
feel we have been instrumental, 
in a small way, in thus increasing 
the demand for. knit goods. 
“We were in a peculiarly favor- 
able position to plan our cam- 
paigns to get dealer distribution. 
We could analyze retail buying 
conditions clearly and practically 
at first hand. We had only to rea- 
son out why we, as retailers, had 
bought and continued buying of 
certain manufacturers and why we 
did not buy of others. We could 


figure out pretty well how to ap- 
proach the retailer, for we knew 
what approaches had won our ip- 
terest and business. We knew 
what the retailer expected from 
the producer or wholesaler and 
what he wouldn't tolerate. For 
we knew what had helped us and 
what hadn't. We knew how trade- 
journal advertising and consumer 
advertising affected our retail ac- 
tions. 
TWO COMPOSITES 
“In short, we made two con- 
posites—one of the manufacturers 
who had used good 
selling methods ac. 
cording to our views, 
and the other of 
those concerns which 
did not succeed with 
us and the practices 
of which we _ con- 
sidered weak. We 
adopted as far as pos- 
sible the plans of the 
former and took care 
to avoid the policies 
of the latter. 


“Our position, you 


see, Was unique. 
Right at our door— 
the door of our re- 
tail store—we had 
practical and _ unpractical 
selling method from which to 
make our selection. That we 
were fortunate enough to put out 
the very best methods and apply 
them effectively, is pretty well 
demonstrated by the fact that for 
the last seven of the twelve years 
we have been in this knitting busi- 
ness we have had more orders than 
we could fill. Our capacity has 
been taxed to its very limit. This 
capacity business has been done 
under rather unfavorable external 
conditions. We resolved from the 
start to make only high-grade 
goods. Inasmuch as the knitting 
industry has never been standard- 
ized, as most other manufacturing 
businesses are, there never has 
been any uniformity in prices of 
ag The variation in price of 

it wear of a given grade was 80 
marked that the retail buying had 
been seriously undermined. - Then 
buying was largely a matter of 
bargaining. Prices were ruthlessly 


every 
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The 
METROPOLITAN 


carried more 
automobile 


advertising 
in 1913 than 
any other gen: 
eral monthly 
magazine 


“The Livest Magazine in America” 
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slashed by the manufacturer in 
order to make sales. Conditions 
are somewhat better now, but 
things were pretty bad as we 
originally faced them. And be- 
sides, there were, as there are 
now, some very cheaply made, 
low-priced knit goods with which 
we had to compete. 

“I credit our success, despite 
these and many more handicaps, 
to one basic fact, the good will, 
the harmonious relationship that 
we established with the retailers 
distributing our goods. Given the 
best merchandise and prices, the 
most convincing advertising cam- 
paigns that can be planned, good 
salesmen, in fact everything fa- 
vorable, except the retailer—and 
there’s ninety-nine chances out of 
a hundred that a selling campaign 
will be a failure. But throw up 
every obstacle you can, make con- 
ditions as hard as possible, if you 
can get the retailer in harmony 
with your selling, get him to work 
with you earnestly and willingly 
and you can reverse the ratio— 
there'll be but one chance out of 
a hundred of failure. 


TRADE JOURNALS TO WIN GOOD WILL 
OF RETAILERS 


“Tt may appear as if I am un- 
duly prejudiced in favor of the re- 
tailer because I have been one so 
long myself, and am still a retail 
merchant. It may be so; but let 
me tell you that by pursuing this 
policy of putting every possible 
effort on the dealer to win him 
over, the Bradley Knitting Com- 
pany owes its very existence to- 
day. 

“The advice of the trade-paper 
men to use their publications was 
quickly acted upon. We know 
just how carefully we studied the 
advertisements in the trade jour- 
nals and how we were influenced 
to buy goods for our retail store 
hecause of such advertising. I 
doubt if you can find a_ better 
demonstration of the value of the 
trade paper than the campaign of 
the Bradley Knitting Company. 
The trade paper and the salesmen 
were, and are now, our only means 
of approach to the retailer. From 
the reports of our salesmen and 
‘from the inquiries and orders 


from our trade-journal advertis. ° 
ing, we can see definitely and 
tangibly the results this adver. 
tising is bringing. 

HOW COPY WAS WORKED QUT 

“We do very little talking in our 
trade-paper advertising, and what 
we do say is simple, direct and 
free from buncombe. Illustrations 
of knit wear, descriptions and 
price quotations are the dominant 
characteristics of this copy. The 
trade paper will sell goods just 
like a salesman, we find. The 
dealer isn’t interested in what 
you've got to say about yourself 
or the possibility of business and 
profits from your goods. He 
wants to know about the goods 
themselves. Our trade-paper ad- 
vertising brings in actual orders 
because we use it for that pur- 
pose—to solicit orders. 

By dealer distribution, I don’t 
mean simply selling to the retailer. 
The fact that a retailer has our 
goods in stock is not sufficient. 
Our interpretation of ‘dealer dis- 
tribution’ is to have the merchant 
a working principal in the selling 
of Bradley knit wear. You'll find 
that the men who retail our goods 
are strongly with us and, our busi- 
ness methods and that they are 
pushing the sales of our knit wear 
vigorously and _ enthusiastically. 
We have gained this standard of 
distribution by square, fair deal- 
ing with the retailer and by pur- 
suing certain policies that have 
won for us their highest favor. 


PROFITABLE TRADE POLICIES 


“Our policy, that we have found 
to be extremely profitable, is to 
give exclusive selling rights to one 
store in each small or average- 
sized community as far as pos- 


sible. The attitude of the dealer 
determines this to a great extent. 
If he shows an interest in our 
goods, a willingness to do all he 
can to promote their sale, he can 
have the exclusive agency. We 
encourage this idea in every possi- 
ble way. The merchant who has 
the sole privilege of selling any 
goods is in a position to do far 
more than if they are sold gener- 
ally to other competing stores. 
We know this is the case of the 
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The“Why” of 


Circulation Economy 





A medium of large circulation 
is an advertiser’s strongest defense against 
duplication. 






It eliminates the costly waste that 


must be reckoned with when many mediums 
of small circulation are used. For it is ad- 
mitted that the greater the number of medi- 
ums used, the greater the likelihood of dup- 
lication. And since you pay for reaching 
different readers, it’s to your financial advan- 
tage to reduce duplication to the minimum. 















Needlecraft is the great reducer | | 
of duplication in the small-town field. It 
has an enormous influence with over 750,000 
paid-in-advance subscribers 85% of whom live 
in towns of 15,000 and less. 








If you want to become well 
established in the small towns at the lowest 
possible cost, the economical advantage of 
Needlecraft’s immense circulation should 
strongly appeal to you. 









NEEDLECRAFT PUBLISHING CO. 
1 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


WILL C. IZOR, abe: Mgr., 1 Madison Ave.,'New York 
JOHN GRANT, Western Mgr., 30 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Member of the Advertising Audit Association 
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retailers selling Bradley knit wear 
and it is the case with our retail 
store. We are glad to advertise 
in every way the merchandise that 
our retail store sells exclusively. 
Then we know all returns will 
come to us, not our competitors. 
A dealer can’t possibly let himself 
out in the advertising of goods 
that his competitors also sell and 
who would get some benefit from 
it. We find that one dealer alone 
can do more to establish our goods 
‘in a town and in selling volume 





Phas 


BRADLEY KNITTING C 
ME Keeets Bidg  Minneepete Los 


Awenee, New York 


MPANY, DELAVAN, WISCONSIN 
Medinah Bldg Chives (05 Commercial Bidg . San Frenciecs 


not sell at the very same prices, 
We do not expect the retailer on 
the Western coast to sell Brad- 
ley knit wear at the same price as 
our Illinois or Middle West 
States’ dealers, whose transporta- 
tion and general ‘over-head’ 
charges are so much lower. 
“Nor do we expect a merchant, 
who has some numbers in his 
stock that do not sell readily, to 
maintain the prices. He’s justi- 
fied in cutting prices unless we are 
willing to take them back. We 


48 Jeccard Bldg. St. Lewis 


ONE OF THE STRONG TRADE-JOURNAL SPREADS 


than two or three in the same 
town. And it costs us much less 
to handle the one account than 
the two or three. 


HOW PRICE POLICIES WERE DEALT 
WITH 


“Our actions on price-mainte- 
nance is another policy that has 
made the dealers friendly towards 
us. This wasn’t any easy problem 
to solve by any means. There 
must be some attempt at price- 
standardization. There must be 
some semblance of uniformity in 
retailing as well as manufacturing. 
If dealers vary too much in price 
quotations, the consumers will 
soon be always bargain-hunting, 
and that is bad. Yet the retailers, 
selling under such different con- 
ditions, as many of them do, can- 


issue catalogues for the wearer 
in which retail prices are quoted. 
Prices are also mentioned in our 


general advertising. But, if the 
dealer wishes to vary from these 
prices, it is his business and he 
has a right to do so. In several 
cases we tried to get dealers to 
maintain given retail prices, but it 
led to so much misunderstanding 
that we let it drop. Now, know- 
ing that they can manipulate prices 
as they wish without interference, 
most of our retailers, and we have 
over seven thousand of them dis: 
tributing our goods, seem con- 
tented to sell at the prices we sug- 
gest. 

“Due to broad policies, such as 
these, we were able to gain a wide- 
spread, favorable dealer distribu- 

(Continued on page 103) 
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Soe Sheer ACCORDING TO GIRARD 


Sate Halroad. 7 This side-light upon the size of some of 
s hae ng | Philadelphia’ s industries 1s from Girard’s en- 
- | tertaining daily columnin the Public Ledger: 


“What Philadelphia has done or could doaf it wanted to: 
“Weave ina year ‘a nice strip of carpet a yard wide to 
encircle the globe 
“If all the poem soldiers of the world were to march 
to Philadelphia on that carpet, one factory here could 
tonnage or z the year make a hat for every suldier 
Fae tatateeena «Our mills could knit stockings for every soldier to have 
septa mart —} wt Sie igor te | a pair on his feet and another in his knapsack. 
x. m. and midmght, all these sol- 


‘compromise between 


<p 2 nership and that of private es, 0 rode “Between 6 o'clock 


= ms then 
prime Sinbeer He proposed thet the gov : 
rs wit, ha government in wt Srnment parcare the wesery Reus, | ders could bathe in Philadelphia bathtubs, each taking 
Fea conrenone fore ines, the sate threaten 
the localities half an hour for his ablutions. 
" | «Qn their way over the ocean on that strip of carpet the 
yee ; bey erp gmt tg ine no ae earncee| world’s armies would see that 70 out of every 
there wns ele sn aac gt nr | bearing the American flag had been built in Philadelphia 
nirty corapact and here vale sve: | “After they landed here these same mayer learn 
that over half of all the locomotives used in ‘a had 
been built at a Philadelphia plant 
“But if Philadelphia didn't wish th» stupendous con- 
glonerate army to stop here, it ws the only American city’ 
that could fire upon it from a home-made, fully -equipped 


battleship.” 
- “eewnety| A city which can and does do this 1s a 
Sic | city of considerable moment to the national’ 
bem eeunnag pints | advertiser. It answers the question, “Why 
hove so paratel i= tet ee aon | Philadelphia?” The medium in Philadel- 
Senanta 5S SSE pha which includes the best of all this pos- 
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HUGH McVEY i JATTE F, J. WRIGHT 
Advertising Counselor Advertis anager Ase’t. Adv, Mgr, 
Des Moines Des Moines Des Moines 


a 


J. C. BILLINGSLEA A. H. BILLINGSLEA 
Adve g 4 1 Madison Ave, 
New York 





0. G, DAVIS A. D,. McKINNEY f R. R. RING 
306 Gumbel Bldg. 3rd. Nat. Bank Bldg. Y TLL Globe Bldg. 
Kanxas City, Mo. St. Lonis b Minneapolis 
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Constructive 


Successful Farming’s advertising staff 
is a constructive force, backed by a 
great farm paper, published in one of 
the finest publishing houses in the 
world—located in ‘the center of the 
Great Wealth-Producing Heart of the 
country. 


When you talk with one of its repre- 
sentatives you. have before you a 
member of an organization that has 
made and can deliver to you in usable 
form a complete analysis of the buy- 
ing power of the American farmer and 
the best methods of distribution to 
reach him. 


Ask the one nearest you for a demon- 
stration of our ability to serve you, 
or write 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Guy F. Minnick 


for several years connected 
with McClure’s Advertising 
Department, will be associ- 


ated with me as Assistant 
Advertising Director of The 
McClure Publications, in 
charge of the advertising 


interests of 
McCiure’ss MAGAZINE 


ARTHUR S. MOORE 


Sec’y and Advertising Director 


May First 


Nineteen Fourteen 
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Rufus T. French 


will be associated with me 
in the Advertising Depart- 
ment and has been appointed 
Assistant Advertising 
Director of The McClure 
Publications, in charge of 
the advertising interests of 


THE LADIES’ WORLD 


ARTHUR S. MOORE 
Sec’y and Advertising Director 


May First 
Nineteen Fourteen 
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Backed by Bank Accounts 


There has been much talk about the wealth of the farmers. As a class, the 
farmers are quite well-to-do; in fact, their per capita wealth is much greater than 
that of the pepple in the small towns or in the large cities. 

farmer cannot begin business on a shoestring. Even though he may not at 
first own his farm, the cost of his equipment—stock, implements, seed, feed, ete. 
will run easily over a thousand dollars. “And all this before he has turned a wheel, 

This is why farmers learn to accumulate—they make their money after invest. 
ing, yet they must have the money to invest. Most anything you might have for 
sale would find them with the ready money. 

These are good people to reach, with anything that humanity uses—from 
laundry soap to automobiles. We cannot refrain from suggesting that the ready. 
to-wear apparel manufacturers—both men’s and women’s—are overlooking a good 
market. 


Associated Farm Sapers 


507,000 Families 
ALL WEAR CLOTHES 


They can be ‘influenced’ as well as ‘‘reached”’ by these nine important 
sectional papers. 





Established 
NATIONAL STOCKMAN AND FARMER, 1877 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
Supreme in Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

FARMERS’ REVIEW, 1877 
Chicago, Illinois, 
Supreme in Illinois. 

FARMER’S GUIDE, 
Huntington, Indiana, 
Supreme in Indiana. 

NEBRASKA FARMER, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, 
Supreme in Nebraska. 

FARM AND RANCH, 
Dallas, Texas, 
Supreme in Texas and Southwest, 

FIELD AND FARM, 

Denver, Colorado, 
Supreme in Colorado. 

CALIFORNIA CULTIVATOR, 1889 

Los Angeles, California, 
Supreme in California. 

RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 1877 
Los Angeles, California, 

Supreme for Fruit-Growers and Ranchmen. 


THE RANCH, 





ASSOCIATED 


1889 


1859 


1883 





1872 





1895 
Kent, Washington, 
Supreme in the Pacific Northwest. 
Oss lated Farm 
Chicago Saint Louis New York | 
Steger Building Globe Democrat Building Fifth, Avenue Building 


D. C. Kreidler, Manager C. A. Cour, Manager S. E. Leith, Manager 
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Making Consumers Out of Com- 
peting Housewives 


An Interview by Carl Hunt with 


E. L. Cline 


Sales and Adv. Mgr., Taggart Baking Company, Indianapolis, Ind, 


UST about half the white 
bread used in the United 


. States is baked at home. Natu- 


rally, the proportion of bakery 
bread used in the cities is greater 
than in the country. Yet there 
are many homes in every city 
which produce their own bread. 

So that in addition to the com- 
petition among themselves, bak- 
ers have a common and powerful 
competitor in the housewife who, 
for various reasons, bakes at 
home. In all communities, this 
competition is increased, materi- 
ally, through flouring-mill adver- 
tising, and E. L. Cline, sales and 
advertising manager for the Tag- 
gart Baking Company at Indiana- 
polis, believes the flouring-mill 
advertising has been unusually 
prominent in that market in the 
last two or three years. On the 
other hand, there is a growing 
tendency, Mr. Cline believes, on 
the part of the millers to appre- 
ciate that if all bread were bak- 
ers’ bread, more flour would be 
used than now. This seems sim- 
ple. Home-baked bread is eaten 
up, even if it is a day or two 
old. Bakers’ bread is not. Nev- 
ertheless, the flour-men still ad- 
vertise the goodness and economy 
and certain purity of home-made 
bread. 


SPECIAL DIFFICULTIES TO BE OVER- 
COME 


In addition to these problems 
common to bakers everywhere, 
the campaign of the Taggart 
Baking Company, which this arti- 
cle will describe, was beset by two 
other obstacles not existing in 
many cities. In the first place, 
it is the custom in Indianapolis 
to sell sixteen ounces of bread 
for five cents. In most other 
cities, twelve ounces are sold for 
a nickel. The obvious result is a 
smaller margin of profit and a 
consequent necessity of great care 


in being sure that business pro- 
motion plans are judiciously made. 
The other condition more or less 
peculiar to Indianapolis is_ the 
competition of a co-operative bak- 
ing company, owned by grocers 
of the city. The co-operative 
company sells the dealer bread for 
four cents and eight cents, for 
the five and ten cent loaves re- 
spectively, just as do Taggart’s 
and the other bakeries, but the 
grocer stockholder in the co-oper- 
ative company has grown accus- 
tomed to handsome dividends, and 
so he has a very strong selfish 
motive to push his own company’s 
bread. 

Mr. Cline says there are three 
chief reasons why people bake 
at home. First, there are people 
who have to be convinced that 
bread of the advertising bakery 
is really made out of first-class 
materials, in a really clean bak- 
ery and that it is healthful to use. 
They will continue to bake at 
home. until they are convinced. 
Next, he named the household 
which believes home-made bread 
tastes better than bakery bread, 
even though it is produced in the 
home without regard to the econo- 
mies of the case—often at a great- 
er cost than bakers’ bread. The 
third class comprises what Mr. 
Cline calls “kitchen dwellers’— 
people who in the winter keep but 
one fire in the house, and that in 
the kitchen stove, and who find 
it economical to utilize the fire 
for baking. However good or 
poor the bread may be, they save 
money, as they believe. 


HOW OBJECTIONS TO BAKERS BREAD 
" WERE MET 


It is somewhat difficult to sepa- 
rate the first and second classes 
so far as the company’s campaign 
is concerned. As to the third 
class, the appeal has been, simply, 
that it is easier, quicker, more 
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economical and convenient to buy 
bread than bake it, and this class, 
as well as the other two, is aimed 
at with particular force in the 
summertime, with such _ state- 
ments as “Cool breezes blow more 
often on the veranda than in the 
kitchen.” This, of course, is with 
the hope that when the housewife 
once tries Taggart’s bread in hot 
weather, she and her family will 
agree that buying is better than 
baking as a general practice, and 
will keep the habit up through the 
winter months that follow. 





a pencil cross through every work. 
ing day of the current month, 
He turned the next page and the 
next. They, too, were covered 
with the crosses. 

“Each cross is an engagement 
for a party of women to go 
through,” he said. “We are al- 
ways booked ahead like that. Of 
course it took some time to start 
it, but we often have to turn 
women’s clubs down now, or ad- 
vance them to dates far ahead, 
We started it by asking school 
teachers and school children to. 
come. We advertised 








Here’s Mary—but one you must know 
Of thousands of Marys who know also, 


The secret of health and 4 happy 


The secret’s out, and there is only to say 


Is made in the kind of bread you take, 





smile, 
Is in eating the bread that is really worth while. 


That it’s Taggart’s Bread—that’s the bread of today. 
So be sure when you order that no mistake 


And watch for the Marys as they will appear, 
To tell you their story of good health and cheer; 
life 


in our newspaper 
copy that parties were 
going through. We 
have used letters. Our 
employees organize 


parties. Some of our 
readers send people 
in. A great many of 


them come volun- 
tarily, now, through 
learning of the plant 
from friends who 
have gone through.” 

Incidentally, there 
might be mentioned 
in this connection a 
clever idea the com- 
pany has used, which 
called for putting 
words in the mouth 
of the woman who 
had gone through and 
who should have been 
convinced, the com- 
pany hoped, to the 
point of acting in 
favor of Taggart’s 
bread. One of these 
advertisements, by the 
way, was the means 








IT’S VERSE, BUT IT PAID 


The other two conditions have 
been met in various ways, but 
most particularly through the pol- 
icy of conducting parties of wom- 
en through the company’s modern 
plant, describing the processes 
and materials used and showing 
the women, at first hand, that the 
bakery is clean. 

“How do you get them to 
come?” Mr. Cline was asked. 

He went over to the wal] and 
pointed to a large calendar, with 


of bringing “Mary 

Knows,” the _ trade- 

marked slogan of the 
company, into life. This par- 
ticular advertisement was_ illus- 
trated with a picture of the house- 
wife and her servant girl —and 
it was a_ splendid illustration, 
too—the housewife saying, “Mary, 
buy only Taggart’s bread here- 
after—and be sure you look for 
the Taggart label on every loaf, 
to know that it is genuine. You 
see our club visited the Taggart 
bakery to-day,” etc. Mary then 
“knew,” and from that advertise- 
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ment grew the basis for a re- 
markably successful campaign. 
HOW VISITORS TO THE PLANT ARE 
EDUCATED 

To return to the tours through 
the plant; the two specially 
trained guides who conduct the 
visitors are particular to see that 
each woman observes and under- 
stands every step of the operation 
of bread-making, so that there 
cannot be even one lin- 
gering doubt in her 
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remarkable amount of mission- 
ary work has been done toward 
the point of selling the’ kind of 
bread the company wants to sell. 
In the case of the unwrapped 
loaf, for example, the little talk 
in the testing-room affords an op- 
portunity for talking the matter 
over face to face with the cus- 
tomer and the prospective cus- 
tomer. The visitor is shown how 
the wrapper retains certain gases 

which, the company be- 

lieves, makes the bread 





mind. The women 
finally arrive at the 
testing-room, where the 
bread is tested by the 
company’s experts, and 
here they are instructed 
as to the manner in 
which sweet bread may 
readily be distinguished 
from sour bread. When 
Mr. Cline is with them, 





less wholesome. It is 
argued, “Why not make 
the bread clean, then 
keep it clean? Why 
wrap it anyway? Why 
not employ people to 
handle it who are clean 
—put it in clean bas-, 
kets and haul it in clean 
wagons? That is, we 
believe, the better me- 
























he often tells how, 
when he acted as a 
judge of bread at a 
local theatre’s home- 
made bread-baking con- 
test, there were but five 
loaves of sweet bread 
in the 1,500 entries, 


the answer when the 
teacher asked the ques- 
tion—“On what food are 


we more dependent 
all others?” and she 
answered 


‘Tossarts Bread 


She knew her ‘mother 
always had the best, and 
her mother always told 
her to ask for TAG. 
GARTS 


thod, though, of course, 
we make the wrapped 
package for those who 
prefer it.” And, later, 
the visitor sees that the 
people, the baskets and 
the wagons are clean, 
so that the talk is a 
telling one—and the 








which is, of course, di- 
rected especially at the 
advocates of home- 
baking. 


company sells more un- 


pI ma pe wrapped than wrapped 


bread by long odds. 


This testing-room is ee ae “We believe the fact 
to the bakery what the front, esky, rowing that people, after their 
altar is at the old-fash- made ender inal can attention has been 


ioned revival meeting. 
It is the stopping-place, 


the place to summarize ore 





—the place to be con- 
verted. It is here that 
it is suggested—ever so 
adroitly—that one of the 
disadvantages of home- 
made bread is that it is often not 
as fresh as baker’s bread because, 
in the case of home-made bread, 
baking is generally done but once 
a week, and though it may be 
ever so fine the first day or two, 
it becomes a tiresome diet by the 
end of the week—while bakers’ 
bread can be had fresh daily, etc. 
The point made is that the aver- 
age housewife feels that the home- 
made bread must all be used up, 
regardless of its freshness. 

It is in this testing-room that a 


THE TENSE OF SLOGAN 
CHANGED AT NEED 





called to this, and they 
try the unwrapped bread 
in comparison with the 
wrapped loaf, do con- 
tinue to use the un- 
wrapped loaf, is the 
best proof in the world 
that the unwrapped 
loaf is better,” said Mr. Cline. 
“We might advocate the un- 
wrapped loaf forever, and if they 
did not find upon test that it 
was better, you may be assured 
they would ask for wrapped 
bread.” 

When the visitor leaves the 
plant, she takes with her a copy 
of a finely illustrated booklet, en- 
titled “Better Bread,” in which are 
shown, step by step, the proc- 
esses. The company wants to 
afford her a way to review what 
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she has seen, and to tell her 
friends about it—to show them the 
pictures. That this very result is 
accomplished is much in evidence 
from the fact that so many of the 
visitors, going through the plant 
for the first time, indicate a de- 
sire for the booklet or remark 
they have seen it. The visitor 
also carries away a small vari- 
colored box of cakes. In addition 
she takes away some mighty last- 
ing impressions. 

In addition to the apparent 
value of such visits, there is an- 
other, or by-product, value arising 
from the fact that the women 
often express themselves as to 
what especially interests them— 
thus outlining for the advertising 
effort a direct and certain idea 
as to what it will be best for the 
company to feature in its adver- 
tising campaigns. 

FEATURES OF THE CAMPAIGN 

Now as to the “Mary Knows” 
campaign. The first step was to 
present the preliminary evidence. 
“Mary Knows” was largely argu- 
ment—a sort of final argument. 
The evidence consisted of a series 
of advertisements in large space 
and well illustrated, showing the 
various departments of the bak- 
ery and describing, briefly, the 
processes. These advertisements 
did not mention the brands of 
flour and other products employed, 
though the flour used is a widely- 
advertised brand. (No secret is 
made of the name of the flour 
when a woman goes through the 
plant, but the bakery has thought 
that it had better confine its ad- 
vertising to things which it man- 
ufactures itself, and over which 
it has control.) 

Next came a series of “mystery” 
advertisements, on billboards, in 
street-cars and in large, roomy- 
looking newspaper advertisements, 
all built around “Mary Knows,” 
the trade-mark in script. One of 
the earliest was: 


You will want 
to know what 
“Mary Knows.” 


Finally, the advertisements 
grew longer. One such was: 


“Mary Knows” 
What's that? 

Who is Mary? 
Here’s a hunch: 


She is young, she is old, 
Oft married, we are told. 


She’s a child, then a mother— 
First one, then the other. 


But whatever she does she does it the 
est, 

And to tell you more would tell you the 
rest. 

3ut take as a tip, as through life she 


goes, 
If you stick close to Mary, you'll find 


Mary Knows. 

Then the ads let the cat out of 
the bag in a rhyme, with an jl- 
lustration above of a happy child 
with a slice of bread and butter. 
It was: 


Here’s Mary, but one you must know, 
Of thousands of Marys who know also, 


The secret of health and a happy smile, 
Is in eating the bread that is really 
worth while. 


The secret’s out, and there is only to 


say 
That it’s Taggart’s bread—that’s the 
bread of to-day. 
* * 


But remember this, as through life she 


goes, 
If you'll listen to Mary, you'll find 
““Mary Knows.” 

From time to time the tense of 
the verb “know” was changed and 
“Mary Knew” would take the eye 
by surprise. At another time, it 
was “Even Aunt Mary,” in the 
same familiar script—and this ad- 
vertisement later grew into an 
“Aunt Mary” ten-cent loaf. In 
the course of the campaign, father, 
mother, big brother, little sister, 
the doctor and who-not came in 
for their turn at commending the 
bread. 

An interesting variation of the 
campaign was a prize contest, 
with prizes of $25, $10 and $5 
for the best title for a pic- 
ture. In the illustration, a man 
was taking a slice of bread from 
a plate his wife extended across 
the table, and they wore the usual 
“Mary Knows” smiles. In_ this 
connection, cards were printed for 
display in groceries, reproducing 
the picture and reciting the terms 
of the contest. These cards, like 
all the rest of the Taggart adver- 
tising, were high-class in appear- 
ance—on a splendid grade of 
enameled paper, in two colors— 
and had an “easy to read” appear- 
ance. It was only necessary that 
the person entering the contest 
should inclose one label from 
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The Ladies’ Home 


Journal 


160 Thousand 
Letters 


During the last six months the 
editors of THE LapiEs’ HOME 
JouRNAL received from its 
readers 


160 Thousand Letters 
Asking for Personal Service 








representing a relation of con- 
fidence and help between edit- 
ors and readers enjoyed, it 1s 
safe to say, by no other maga- 
zine in the world. 





THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Nearly 200,000 Twice 
a Day 


The Kansas City Star's circulation 
statement for April shows a gratifying 
increase, both the morning and evening 
editions being almost up to the 200,000 
mark. Here is the statement for April, 
compared with April, 1913: 


EVENING AND SUNDAY 
CITY _ COUNTRY TOTAL 


99,983 96,823 196,806 


1914 - 
1913 - 93,782 90,058 183,840 
Increase 6,201 6,765 12,966 


MORNING ; 
CITY _ COUNTRY _ TOTAL 


4 - 95,929 96,868 192,797 
3 90,121 90,313 180,434 


Increase 5,808 6,555 12,363 
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THE WEEKLY KANSAS CITY STAR 


fee = + + 4 » + 35h 
1913 - - - - - - 290,545 


Increase - - - - - 40,851 

















Taggart bread. In point of trade 
stimulation, the contest was a 
success, Mr. Cline is sure. He 
is confident that many. new peo- 
ple did try the bread on account 
of it, and of course some kept on 
using it. 

CAMPAIGN CREATES A FAMILY OF 


PRODUCTS 

Very recently, the Taggart com- 

pany has. perfected plans _ to 
“cash in” more 
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aimed directly at the consumer, as 
would be apparent on account of 
the co-operative baking company, 
which does not itself advertise to 
the public. 


COPY TO SUGGEST CLEAN 
BREAD 

Mr. Cline is an enthusiastic ad- 

vocate of the idea of ample space 


CLEAN 


and good illustrations. All the 
illustrations for the “Mary 
Knows” campaign 


were drawn from 





completely upon 





“Mary Knows,” 
and has put on the 
market a line of 
package cakes and 
crackers, using the 
trade-mark. The 
company has found 
that the prestige 





life by high-grade 
artists, and no pic- 
ture was used 
twice. Every news- 
paper advertise- 
ment, through its 
composition, had a 
clean look—indica- 


which the “Mary tive of the nature 
Knows” marx of the product. 
gained in the bread ai Mr. Cline said, 
campaign is mak- ou will be “Aunt as to the space 
: Bread. In 

ing the cracker ee PP = oe Rear used and the plans 
line start off with best features in bread’ malang. followed: “In pre- 


a decided tend- 
ency to find a good 
market easily. 

In connection 
with the package- 
goods innovation, 
is an interesting 
circular—also in 
two colors, on 
enameled paper 
and splendidly 
illustrated —which 
the company is 





paring this cam- 
paign, we had be- 
fore us two pur- 
poses of equal im- 
portance — first, to 
increase our sales; 
and second, indeli- 
bly to stamp on 
the public mind 
that quality is the 
first consideration 
in the manufac- 
ture of our prod- 














using now among 
the dealers. “Past, 
Present and Fu- 
ture” is the title, 
and it is for the introduction of 
the package goods, and to show 
the dealer how the company pro- 
poses to help him sell the new 
goods, as it has in the past helped 
him sell bread. 

Printed matter of this general 
character is all that has been 
used among dealers for some 
time, Mr. Cline says, though, at 
one time he got out a monthly 
letter to dealers, making specific 
suggestions as to how they might 
increase their trade, etc. Experi- 
ence in this market has seemed 
to show clearly, however, that the 
bulk of the work needs to be 


THE ADVERTISING LED TO A NEW 
TEN-CENT LOAF 


ucts. 

“Tt is not always 
the largest man in 
the crowd, nor the 
man who makes the most noise, 
who leaves a lasting impression; 
it is a combination of what aman 
has to say, his way of saying it, 
and his general manner and ap- 
pearance while talking, that adds 
weight to his words. In other 
words, it is his personality, and 
so it is in advertising. It is the 
personality you put in your adver- 
tising that brings results. 

“You cannot create an impres- 
sion of quality by using cheap, 
poorly drawn pictures. There is 
just as much difference between 
pictures as there is between your 
product and that of your competi- 
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tor; nor can you create a quality 
idea by the spasmodic use of the 
largest space in the paper, filled 
up with the biggest, blackest type 
in the composing-room. The 
regular.appearance of a reasona- 
ble amount of space, carefully 
planned and worded, and prefer- 
ably illustrated, has been in our 
experience the most successful 
method of advertising. We have 
always planned our advertising 
weeks and months ahead, mak- 
ing every preparation deliberately 
and when there was ample time 
for deliberation. 

“We have found that good pic- 
tures pay; that good art work is 
the foundation for creating the 
idea of quality and of permanently 
fixing it in the minds of the pub- 
lic. For this reason, we employed 
the best art talent we could find 
—artists who drew their pictures 
from life and who put into a pic- 
ture the personality of a real per- 
son, which in turn put a real per- 
sonality into the advertisement. 

“Each advertisement of our se- 
ries was made attractive by a dif- 
ferent illustration, but the same 
general style and the same high 
standard of art, were maintained, 
the quality of the advertisement 
suggesting the quality of what it 
advertised. 


POLICIES BEHIND THE ADVERTISING 


COPY 


“In planning our copy it is our 
idea to tell people some one thing 
about our bread that will prompt 
them to buy. 

“We try to design copy that 
will own the newspaper page on 
which it is printed. The copy is 
first given a dignified appearance 
and certain quality through the il- 
lustration so that the moment the 
reader’s eye strikes the advertise- 
ment, even before she begins to 
read our message, she has re- 
ceived a favorable impression. 

“Everybody in our territory is 
familiar with the phrase ‘Mary 
Knows.’ It is the connecting link 
between each piece of our adver- 
tising. The phrase has a signifi- 
cance secured from the saying, 
‘Mary Knows Taggart’s Bread 
Is Best,’ and we have now adopted 
‘Mary Knows’ as our registered 


trade-mark. It is no uncommon 
occurrence for the youngsters to 
ask the grocer for ‘Mary Knows 
Bread.’ 


“We are strong believers jn 


* newspaper space, because the peo- 


ple spend money for a newspaper 
and they generally read every- 
thing that attracts their eyes, 
but the advertiser who gives little 
or no thought to his illustrations 
and is satisfied with an occasional 
burst into print has never realized 
the large amount of business that 
can be secured through newspa- 
per space when judiciously em- 
ployed.” 

As to the success of the work 
I have described, it has been 
marked in two particulars. In the 
first place, the business of the 
company has grown remarkably, 
as evidenced by frequent enlarge- 
ments in its plant, increases in 
employees, etc. From less than 
ten employees twelve years ago, 
the company now has 300. In the 
next place, the Taggart Company 
has succeeded in-selling the kind 
of bread it wants to sell—as in the 
case of the unwrapped package, 
for example. 

In other words, along with the 
increase in the business has come 
a still greater proportion of in- 
crease in the line of the more 
profitable goods offered. In the 
meantime, the people of Indian- 
apolis and vicinity are, without 
doubt, able to buy better bread, 
made under better conditions, at 
the same old price, than before. 
This I add without reflection upon 
other bakeries, for there are other 
good bakeries in Indianapolis, I 
believe, however, that any one of 
them will agree that the Taggart 
campaign and the growth of the 
Taggart business have, in fact, 
been a material factor in a gen- 
eral improvement in methods and 
conditions. 


St. Louis Mayor Signs Ad 
Ordinance 


After a long fight, the St. Louis Pure 
Ad Ordinance. based on the PRINTERS’ 
InK Model Statute, is now a_ law. 
Mayor Kiel signed it, in original form, 
with no change whatever. : 

The ordinance had. passed the Council 
24 to 1, and then new opposition arose. 
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DownThere 
The man is the Chief En- 
A Man Is gineer of this plant. 
Readin 8 The paper is POWER. 
The man is responsible for 
APaper- the cost of generating power, 
for the maintenance and effi- 
ciency of the plant. 
The paper, editorially, tells 
him how to make his plant 
more efficient and, advertis- 
ingly, tells him what with. 
That’s why the man reads 
the paper; that’s why he buys 
the advertised products. 
This man is typical of the 
more-than-30,000 men who 
pay for and read POWER 
every week, 
It will cost you less than one 
cent to put your story before 
five of him each week at 
page-an-issue rates. 
If you make any product used 
in power plants is there any 
logical reason why such in- 
tensive advertising will not 
pay you? No? Then write us. 


3 “esr 


il | Publishing Co., 505 Pearl St., Ne 
; ‘Also Publishers of The Engineering and Mining Journal, 
Engineering News, American Machinist and Coal Age 
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Night Schools as Sources 
for Salesmen 


GoopMAn MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Electrical Coal Mining Machinery 
Cuicaco, May 2, 1914. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In an article on “Where to Get the 
Right Kind of Salesmen” in your issue 
of April 30 the writer noticed a state- 
ment that night schools offer a_ good 
field for recruiting salesmen. I had 
always been under the impression that 
those who attended such schools were 
rather young for sales work, and I 
was not aware that the public night 
schools made any effort to train 
students in salesmanship. Any _in- 
formation you can give me would be 
appreciated on this subject. 


H. G. Trine, 
Manager Supply Department. 

We understand that the New 
York Evening High School, of 
which Francis J. Paul is principal, 
has a special class in advertising 
and salesmanship. According to 
Mr. Paul twenty-two New York 
concerns have employed students 
from this school for sales work. 
The list follows: 

A. S. Barnes & Co. Mutual 
Auto Accessory Company, Hol- 
land & Son, Mohawk Brush Com- 
pany, Union Associated Press, 
Judkins & McCormick Company, 
Allwyn Company, Hewlett, Robin 
Company, John F. C. Riese, New 
York Herald, West End Sentinel, 
W. L. Blumberg & Co., Voss & 
Stern, Landman & Son, Ajax Tire 
Company, Klauber Bros. & Co., 
Louis Zelvin, John Wanamaker, 
Gimbel Bros., Van Horn & Co., 
Republic Bag & Paper Company, 
Troy Scales Company. 

Regarding the average age of 
night-school pupils and to what 
extent the school will co-operate 
with a manufacturer to pick out 
students fitted for their work, Mr. 
Paul says: 

“Concerning the availability of 
night-school pupils for employ- 
ment in the sales departments of 
manufacturing concerns it should 
be understood that the average 
age of evening high school pupils 
is 21 years. I suggest that 
manufacturers send _representa- 
tives to this school in order to 
settle upon terms of co-operation 
and to investigate the work of the 
school. May I suggest that they 
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be sent soon, as the school closes 
for this year on May 14th?’ 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Detective for Dishonest 
Advertising 


Under the direction of the city prose. 
cutor’s office, the chief of police of Los 
Angeles, Cal., has detailed a special de. 
tective who will devote his entire time 
to securing evidence and aiding in the 
prosecution of cases of dishonest adver. 
tising in that city. 

For several months prior to this ap- 
pointment the Merchants’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Association, in conjunction 
with the advertising club and several 
business houses, had paid the salary of 
a special employee for a similar purpose. 
It is believed that the detective will be 
in a better position to handle cases as 
they arise than the representative of pri- 
vate individuals. 

Whenever possible, dishonest adver- 
tisers are persuaded to change their copy 
to conform with the law, and cases are 
settled out of court. In_ several in- 
stances, however, where individuals have 
been stubborn, the case has been brought 
to court and has resulted in a fine for 
the offender. 


Great Expectations for “Red 
Roosters’ ”” Dinner 


The advertising order of Red Roost- 
ers is planning the “best dinner ever” 
for May 9 at La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 
Speakers scheduled include Lafe — 
of the Des Moines, Ia., Capital; A. P. 
Johnson, of the Grand Rapids Press; 
A. C. G. Hammesfahr, of Collier's; 
Arthur Brisbane, etc. Dancing will fol- 
low the dinner. 

The members of the dinner committee 
are W. H. Rankin, G. H. bk. Hawkins 
and James Dunlap. 


Maxwell with “American Sun- 
day Monthly Magazine” 


Lloyd R. Maxwell, for two years in 
the Western office of the Associated 
Sunday Magazines, has been appointed 
Western manager for the American 
Sunday Monthly Magazine, effective 
May 1. 

James Hibben, Jr., of the Western 
office of the American Sunday Monthly 
Magazine, has been transferred to the 
New York office, effective May 1. 


Richard S. Wood has resigned as busi 
ness manager of Current Opinion, to 
take effect May 25. Mr. Wood was 
formerly connected with the Street, Rail- 
ways Advertising Company, as assistant 
to the president. 


Palmer Winslow, formerly with the 
Peninsular Engraving Company, of De- 
troit, has joined the advertising de- 
partment of the Hupp Motor Company. 





—— 
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Why the Union Pacific 
Dropped the Superlative 





EFERRING to the use of the 

superlative in advertisements, 
particularly food advertisements, 
Charles R. Wiers, in an address 
before the Housewives’ League of 
Buffalo, told the following: 

“Sometimes you become pos- 
itively fascinated by such advertise- 
ments, particularly when you read 
exaggerations like ‘the best in the 
world,’ ‘the finest ever canned,’ etc. 
Apropos of this latter thought I 
should like to remind you that up 
to about a year ago the advertis- 
ing having reference to the dining 
service on the Union Pacific and 
Oregon Short Line Railways con- 
tained the expression, ‘The best 
dining-cars in the world.’ 

“The passenger traffic manager 
and a number of his associates, in 
discussing the importance of not 
printing anything in their adver- 
tisements that might be wrongly 
construed, decided that the state- 
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ment, ‘The best dining-cars in the 
world,’ might imply that the serv- 
ice on the dining-cars of the 
Union Pacific was better than that 
rendered by any other railroad in 
the world, and they thought that 
such a statement should not be 
printed because it is not true. 
They all agreed that their dining- 
car service is as good as any 
furnished on a moving train un- 
der trying conditions, but to say 
that it was the best service in the 
world was a misstatement of fact. 
There are other railroads that run 
dining-cars on which the service 
is excellent, and the Union Pacific 
people know it. 

“This may seem to be splitting 
hairs to a great many advertisers 
who do not as carefully scrutinize 
the printed statements that go out 
over their names as they should; 
but whether it is splitting hairs 
or not, the fact remains that the 
advertising which tells the whole 
truth, tells it plainly and without 
any frills, is the kind of adver- 
tising, after all, that is the great- 
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Manufacturers Fear Result of This 
Trade-Mark Decision 





Court of Appeals Allows Registration of “Troy” as Trade-Mark for Collars 


REDERICK F. PEABODY, 

president of Cluett, Peabody 
& Co., pleaded vigorously with 
the Court of Appeals at Washing- 
ton recently to prevent the regis- 
tration of the word “Troy” as a 
trade-mark for shirts and collars 
manufactured by Tim & Co., of 
New York City and Troy, N. Y. 
However, his appeal was in vain, 
for the court of last resort, in 
passing upon the question at issue, 
decided in favor of Tim & Co. 

The decision, if broad in its ap- 
plication, will probably arouse the 
apprehensions of many manufac- 
turers and advertisers, who will 
be impelled to inquire what will 
be the end if it be thus possible 
for one firm to capitalize for its 
individual benefit the reputation 
of a seat of industry. If this be 
regarded as a precedent, they may 
ask, will we not have sanction for 
such trade-marks as “Rochester” 
for cameras. “Danbury” for hats, 
“Rocky Ford” for canteloupes, 
“Akron” for automobile tires, and 
a host of others? 

President Peabody, in his pro- 
test that no one firm should be 
permitted to trade upon the repu- 
tatiott of Troy as the center of 
the collar and shirt industry, said: 


CAPITALIZING A SEAT OF COLLAR 
INDUSTRY 
“The use of the trade-mark 


‘Troy’ by any one concern would 
permit that concern to make goods 
under that trade-mark anywhere. 
They would pass as Troy’s prod- 
ucts, because they would be so 
branded, and by inference the 
reputation of all the Troy makers 


would be behind them. What- 
ever reputation Troy’s products 
now enjoy belongs to all the 


Troy collar and shirt manufac- 
turers. It would be an irreparable 
injury to be excluded from the 
right to call their product the 
product of Troy. The reputation 
of Troy belongs to all of the 
manufacturers of Troy, and not 
to one particular concern. 
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“Troy is synonymous with the 
collar and shirt business. Troy’s 
‘products are known as men’s col- 
lars all over the world. Its repu- 
tation has been built up by a large 
number of manufacturers. No 
one concern has made Troy's 
reputation. It is shared by all 
the manufacturers. Probably 90 
per cent of all the collars used 
in the United States are made in 


Troy. Troy’s total product is 
probably $30,000,000 worth of 
shirts and collars, divided into 


probably $20,000,000 worth of col- 


lars and $10,000,000 worth of 
shirts. 
“That the products made at 


Troy bear their high reputation 
is due to the experienced opera- 
tors who have been engaged in 
this industry for several genera- 
tions. It is not due to the merits 
of any one particular concern, but 
to the efforts of all the manufac- 
turers. Tim & Co. would have 
the exclusive right to use the 
word ‘Troy’ as a trade-mark, cre- 
ating the impression that theirs 
were the only Troy-made goods. 
They could exclude other manu- 
facturers from the use of the 
word, or from associating their 
goods with Troy. The goodness 
of the reputation of Troy-made 
goods would drift to the new 
trade-mark, to the irreparable in- 
jury of the manufacturers who 
have for years contributed to the 
building up of the reputation of 
Troy as a collar and shirt manu- 
facturing city. It might even be 
within the power of Tim & Co. 
to enjoin retailers from selling 
goods bearing the Troy mark in 
any way. 


SAYS OTHER TROY MANUFACTURERS 
WILL SUFFER 

“A trade-mark of the word 
“Froy’ put on goods made outside 
of Troy would be injurious to 
Troy’s product, and as we are 
part of the Troy manufacturers 
we would suffer indirectly from 
inferior goods being labeled or 
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_ Normal 
‘| Subscriptions 


ENGINEERING RECORD subscriptions are bought 
on the merits of the paper—not sold by forced 
draft. . 
The nearest approach to a premium—and for new 
subscriptions only—was a combination offer of a 
subscription and an engineering book, and never 
in such a way as to make it attractive to a man 
who did not want and need the paper for itself. 


No premiums or other inducements are offered 
for renewals, and yet the 


Engineering Record 


is believed to have the highest percentage of fully paid 
renewals of any technical journal. 


Why ? Because the money that might be spent 
in premiums or other expensive sales efforts is 
actually spent in making the paper editorially 
the best in its field. 

The REcoRD’s 20,000 self-renewing circulation represents 


the buying units in the civil engineering, contracting, 
water-works and municipal engineering fields. 


The RECORD carries 20 pence more advertising a week 
than any other paper in the field—the judgment of skilled 
advertisers who work on the basis of results, 


Its Service Department helps advertisers plan and ex- 
ecute profitable campaigns. 


It can help you. 


McGraw Publishing Co., Inc., 239 West 39th St., New York 


Electric Railway Journal Electrical World Engineering Record 


Metallurgical & Chemical Engineering 
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Circulation soundings 





With its circulation of over 350,000 daily, it is 
natural that The Chicago Daily News should — 
reach not only the great middle class but the 
wealthier class as well. 


One evidence of this is the circulation of The 
Daily News on the North Side (the section 
bounded by the river, Lake Michigan and the 
city limits north.) More well-to-do families are 
reputed to live in this section than in any other 
part of Chicago. 


The Daily News delivers over 42,000 copies 
on the North Side—more than any other 
Chicago newspaper. In addition, thousands 
and thousands of copies of The Daily News are 
bought in the business district and taken home 
by business men living on the North Side. 


Further evidence of the high quality circula- 
tion is the fact that a recent poll of every 
automobile owner in Chicago shows that 
over 86% read The Daily News—more than 
read any other Chicago newspaper. 


But the most conclusive proof of the great 
purchasing power of The Daily News readers 
is shown in a house to house canvass of 
Chicago. Naturally it is impossible to give 
the details of this canvass here. However, we 
shall be glad to show the records to any reader 
of Printers’ Ink if he will call at our office. 


The Chicago Daily News 
Over 350,000 Daily 


John B. Woodward 


Eastern Representative 
710 Times Building 
New York 





















































nded to convey the impression 
at the goods were made in 
Troy. or 

“Tt takes a great many years O 
patient training to build up a 
collar manufacturing plant; that 
reputation, gained after years of 
experience, ought not to be shared 
by a new community through the 
use of a label or trade-mark as 
would be the case if the word 
‘Troy’ is copyrighted and the 
rights of it enjoyed by any one 
Troy concern. The products they 
might manufacture would not 
necessarily be made in Troy, but 
such goods would enjoy the repu- 
tation of Troy because of the 
trade-mark they bore. We feel 
that our products and our busi- 
ness would be seriously injured 
if trade-mark rights of the word 
‘Troy’ were granted to any one 
concern, because we have con- 
tributed 60 years of effort im 
building up the reputation of 
Troy’s product.” ; 

Under cross-examination Presi- 
dent Peabody explained that shirts 
only are manufactured at the fac- 
tory which his firm operates at 
Corinth, N. Y., and that the 
branch factory at Rochester is a 
collar laundry, the goods being 
made in Troy. Collars are made 
only at the Troy factory and at 
St. Johns, Quebec, at which latter 
plant it was finally admitted (over 
the protest of counsel for Cluett, 
Peabody & Co.) that Arrow col- 
lars are made. Asked “Is there 
any particular difference between 
the Arrow collars made at the St. 
Johns factory and those made at 
the Troy factory?” President Pea- 
body replied, “They show the in- 
experience of the operators and 
are not as well made or as well 
finished as the Troy-made goods.” 


FACTS ABOUT “ARROW” COLLARS 


Then the cross-examination pro- 
ceeded as follows: 

“If you only launder collars at 
Rochester, why do -you mark this 
as a collar ‘factory’ on the flyleaf 
of your boxes?” 

Mr. Peabody: “Probably because 
the person who arranged the copy 
on the flyleaf did not discriminate 
between a laundry and a manu- 
factory. The laundry at Roches- 
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ter was started at the time of the 
laundry strike.” 

“Would a purchaser of Arrow 
collars made by your company 
have any means of knowing 
whether those collars were laun- 
dered in Troy or Rochester?” 

Mr. Peabody: “After 11 years 
we brought the dressing of col- 
lars at Rochester to resemble so 
closely the Troy product that I do 
not think: the purchaser can tell 
the difference, though an expert 
laundryman might.” 


A DIFFERENCE IN LABELS 


“With the boxes bearing a pic- 
ture entitled ‘Branch Collar Fac- 
tory, Rochester, N. Y.,” might not 
the purchaser be led to believe 
that the entire collar might have 
been made either in Troy or 
Rochester ?” 

Mr. Peabody: “Yes, I think he 
might. It never occurred to me 
before. I will have that changed. 
The goods, however, are made in 
Troy, and the mere surface dress- 
ing of Rochester is not deceiving 
the public. In the first relaunder- 
ing process the two products from 
our Troy and Rochester plants 
are alike.” 

“Is there any difference notice- 
able to the consuming public be- 
tween the shirts made at your 
factory at Troy and those made 
at your factory in Corinth, N. Y., 
Leominster, Mass., and South 
Norwalk, Conn. ?” 

Mr. Peabody: “No.” 

“Are they all labeled the same?” 

Mr. Peabody: “Yes.” 

“Has the public any means of 
knowing at which of your fac- 
tories you make the particular 
shirts which they purchase?” 

Mr. Peabody: “No.” 

In answer to a question as to 
which is the most important step 
in the manufacture of a collar— 
the cutting, the stitching or the 
laundering—the head of Cluett, 
Peabody & Co. said: “I think each 
is important. I do not regard one 
so much more important than the 
other. Collars poorly cut cannot 
be well made; those that are 
poorly made are difficult to laun- 
der well.” 

Another phase of the subject 
was opened when Mr. Peabody 
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said: “Troy has been advertised 
throughout the United States as 
the ‘collar city,’ the home of the 
industry, until in my opinion Troy 
and collars are synonymous. Troy 
has never been known so much 
for its shirt manufacture as it has 
for collars; shirts are manufac- 
tured all over the United States. 
Troy’s product is recognized as 
being collars.” 

“Then I understand,” questioned 
opposing counsel, “from your last 
answer, that you do not consider 
that the word ‘Troy’ has any 
special significance as far as 
shirts alone are concerned. Is 
that correct?” 


“TROY” AS APPLIED TO SHIRT MAN- 
UFACTURE 

Mr. Peabody: “Not exactly. 
Shirts have been made in Troy 
nearly as long as collars have 
been made. What I wanted to 
convey was that Troy is more 
celebrated for the manufacture of 
collars than of shirts.” 

“But a shirt made in Troy is 
not recognized as being superior 
to one made elsewhere, is it?” 

Mr. Peabody: “Nearly all Troy 
shirt manufacturers have plants 
located outside of Troy, but the 
product is in the main considered 
a Troy product. Whatever repu- 
tation for good is in the Troy 
product spreads itself onto the 
shirt line of all the manufac- 
turers.” 

Joseph McKay, member of the 
firm of Hall, Hartwell & Co., ap- 
peared in opposition to the grant- 
ing of the application of Tim & 
Co. and said: “As to our own 
firm, I am sure that it would 
cause us a very considerable an- 
noyance, inconvenience and prob- 
able damage—in the use of the 
arguments of Tim & Co.’s sales- 
men, in their zeal for business, 
representing to the trade that the 
use of the word ‘Troy’ was illegal 
by us and likely to cause litiga- 
tion.” 

Asked in cross - examination 
what are the brands or trade- 
marks used by Hall, Hartwell & 
Co. on shirts, collars and cuffs, 
the witness said: “We use a great 
variety of them. Usually or fre- 
quently, the names adopted by our 
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customers. If you refer to within 
the last few years, the principal 
brands are Slidewell collars and 
Hallmark shirts.” 

“Are you putting upon the mar- 
ket collars and shirts as your own 
product and marked with other 
marks than Slidewell and Hall- 
mark?” 

Mr. McKay: “We make a large 

quantity of shirts having the cus- 
tomer’s label sewed in the neck 
and the boxes containing which 
are labeled with the label bearing 
the words ‘Troy-Made Collars 
and Cuffs’ and which were 
shipped out in cases bearing our 
stencil mark.” 
_ “Ts the trade-mark ‘Perfect Fit- 
ting’ a trade-mark of a customer 
of Hall, Hartwell & Co., or is that 
put on the boxes containing shirts 
for various different customers 
and with different labels sewed in 
the neck?” 
‘ Mr. McKay: “The words ‘Per- 
fect Fitting’ are in general use, 
not confined exclusively to any 
particular line of shirts, and are 
used for different customers.” 

“Have any of your salesmen 
ever used the fact that a trade- 
mark was registered as a reason 
for not buying the goods of some 
other manufacturer ?” 

Mr. McKay: “Quite likely they 
have.” 

_ “Do you know of any particular 
instance ?” 

Mr. McKay: “I can’t recall any 
particular instance, but we have 
had a number of cases where we 
have received communications 
from’ other manufacturers claim- 
ing that by the use of labels of 
our customers, also by the stamp- 
ing of our customers’ brands, we 
were directly infringing their 
rights, and I do know where the 
salesmen of other houses have in- 
timidated our customers by claim- 
ing that we were infringing the 
rights of other manufacturers in 
the use of brands.” 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN STYLE-MARKS 
AND TRADE-MARKS 


Asked whether brand names, 
such as “Horseshoe Brand” and 
“Wizard Brand,” are regarded as 
trade-marks or merely as style 
names, or, in short, how such 
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The Display that 
is making the 
windows 


talk 


HE Walter M. Lowney 
Company of Boston 
wanted the most effective 


window display that could be 
designed. 


They asked the American 
Lithographic Company and 
somebody else to show them 
ideas. 


The only stipulation im- 
posed was that whatever they 
bought must own the dealer’s 
window. 


Here is an illustration of 
what they bought: 
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THE DISPLAY THAT YI} 


Displayed in the 
window it is 

60 inches high 
72 inches wide 
21 inches deep 


Designed, lithographed and manufactured by thin 


— 
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PRIN VERS’ Tin 


INATES THE STORE 








When folded for 


delivery it is 


20 inches wide 
48 inches long 
114 inches deep 


—— 
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What the Display 
is doing 

It is getting into the dealers’ 

windows and owning them, aid- 

ing in selling bigger quantities 

of candy to the dealer; making 

new customers and, best of all, 


drawing people into the store to 
buy Lowney’s Candy. 


Upon receipt of the first ship- 
ment, the Walter M. Lowney 
Company wired us “ This dis- 
play is 100% perfect.” 


We are ready to co-operate 
with you on such work. 


AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHIC 
COMPANY 
NEW YORK BUFFALO CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI CLEVELAND DETROIT 
PHILADELPHIA 


Factories: New York Buffalo Brooklyn 







































separate style names are regarded, 
the manufacturer said: “As a 
name designating a particular 
style of collar. The name may or 
may not have been used by other 
manufacturers. It is not uncom- 
mon for the same name to be 
used by several manufacturers for 
diferent styles of ‘collars, and 
would not necessarily indicate a 
particular shape or style of collar. 
We regard a style-mark and a 
trade-mark as different.” 

Said the attorney to the manu- 
facturer: “Which do you think 
the customer remembers the 


longer, the label which is sewed ° 


in the shirt and which he sees 
every time he puts it on, or the 
box label, which he sees possibly 
when he buys the shirt?” 

Mr. McKay: “That would he 
hard to answer. For myself, I 
believe I should remember the 
package as long and as clearly as 
I would a label or any other 
mark on the garment.” 


METHOD OF PRIVATE BRANDING 


Alfred C. Wenzell, foreman for 
Hall, Hartwell & Co., explained 
the method whereby stock collars 
are carried practically blank at the 
factory and are stamped in ac- 
cordance with the requirements 
of a customer as to the display of 
private brand, etc. Said he: “The 
orders of customers who use their 
own names and trade-marks are 
gotten out of our stock collars 
and stamped with their name and 
trade-mark on the collar, labeled 
on the box and also on the wrap- 
per, if wrapped. Such collars are 
carried in stock with a smail 
number in the left-hand corner to 
designate the size, and they are 
stamped for the customer in large 
type on the right-hand side.” It 
was explained that private brand 
names or trade-marks are im- 
pressed upon blank stock collars 
by means of rubber stamps or 
especially designed stamping ma- 
chines. Stock collars are carried 
in laundered condition, so that 
Private-brand orders may be 
promptly filled. 

Effort on behalf of Cluett, Pea- 
body & Co. to prevent the regis- 
tration of Tim & Co.’s “Troy” 
trade-mark was directed largely 
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to the contention that trade-marks 
or brand names embodying the 
word “Troy” have been used in 
the past by other firms—for in- 
stance, the use by Earl & Wilson, 
for a quarter of a century past, 
of the name “Earl of Troy” as a 
mark on E. & W. collars. How- 
ever, the contention of the oppo- 
sition was that former users of 
“Troy” as a trade-mark had aban- 
doned its use and, as has been 
said, the court reversed the de- 
cision of the U. S. Commissioner 
of Patents and gave a verdict in 
favor of Tim & Co. 





John Budd on “Hunger 
Strikes” 


Tue Joun Bupp Company 


REPRESENTING 

NEWSPAPERS OF KNOWN CIRCULATION 

New York, April 30, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I note your editorial with reference to 
the “me-too” solicitation practised by 
some of the trade papers. This type of 
solicitation has been one of the ok 
of my life (I have several) for two 
or three years. 

However, it isn’t the telegram and 
letter method that worries me particu- 
larly; it’s the attitude of the fellow who 
goes on a hunger strike alongside your 
work-bench, chanting the ‘‘me-too” talk 
in monotonous strain, that gets my goat, 
and sows the seed of murder in my 
heart, even if he does not wait to reap 
the harvest. 

I thank you for the editorial and the 
suggestion. but I fear your peaceful Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan methods are not 
likely to be very effective. 

Joun Bupp. 


Fund to Be Spent in News- 
papers 

According to plans outlined at the 
midyear meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters in New York re- 
cently, the proposed advertising of the 
association has been modified to the ex- | 
tent that most of the money raised will 
be spent in local newspapers instead of 
in magazines, ‘ 

One paper of general circulation will 
be used, however, full pages having 
been contracted for, while 75 per cent 
of the money raised by the local asso- 
ciations will be spent in their home- 
town papers. Warren M. Horner, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., is chairman of the 
committee having the work in charge. 


The advertising of the Maxim Silen- 
cer and the Maxim Auto-Muffler will be 
placed hereafter by the-Charles W. Hoyt 
Advertising Agency of New York. 
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New York Hearing on 
Stevens Bill 


Spokesmen for Department Stores 
and Jobbers Reveal the Basis of 
Their Opposition to Proposed Law 
—Opponents of Price - Mainte- 
nance Trot Out Old Bogies at 
New York Meeting 








NUMBER of influential men 

gathered April 29 at the 
Woolworth Building in New York 
to attend a special meeting of the 
Merchants’ Association of New 
York to discuss the Stevens Bill. 
About 150 were present, manufac- 
turers, jobbing houses and retail- 
ers being represented. 

Those who spoke in favor of 
the bill were William H. Inger- 
soll, president of the American 
Fair Trade League; Gilbert H. 
Montague, counsel for the league, 
who aided in drafting the bill and 
whose explanation of the bill ap- 
pears on another page of PrRiINntT- 
ERS’ INK of this issue; L. W. 
Porter, counsel for Yale & 
Towne; E. H. Outerbridge, of the 
Pantasote Company; Charles E. 
Butler, of the American Book 
Sellers Association, and W. H. 
Childs, of the Bon Ami Company 
and the American Coal Products 
Company. 

Those who spoke against the 
bill were Simon F. Rothschild, of 
Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn; 
Harry Balfe, general manager of 
Austin, Nichols & Co., grocery 
jobbers; Percy Straus, of R. H. 
Macy & Co., and E. W. Blooming- 
dale, president of Bloomingdale 
Brothers. 

George D. Beattys, of the Aeo- 
lian Company, stated that he was 
against new legislation of this 
kind on principle, experience hav- 
ing shown him that legislation 
which starts out to be of benefit 
often results in just the opposite 
way. “If we have to operate un- 
der the provisions of this bill,” 
he said, “we cannot conduct our 
business as we do at present.” 

No new arguments were 
brought up by the opposition. 
The statements of Mr. Rothschild 
and of Mr. Balfe represented the 
views of those opposed to the bill 


at this meeting. Mr. Rothschild 
said that the question involved 
was whether the manufacturer 
shall be able to dictate to the re- 
tailer the price at which an arti. 
cle shall be sold. He maintained 
that this would be monopolistic 
“If the Stevens Bill passes,” he 
said, “there will be an extension 
of trade-marked articles to a fi 
diculous extent.” 

Speaking to a representative of 
PRINTERS’ INK after the meeting 
he went more into detail, saying: 

“The Stevens Bill is un-Ameri- 
can and gives the manufacturer 
too much power. The full title 
in the purchase of goods should 
go to the purchaser with privi- 
leg: to market his purchase as he 
sees fit. At present we have a 
moderate number of _ trade- 
marked articles on sale in this 
country. If the Stevens Bill is 
made into a law, any and every 
manufacturer will trade-mark his 
products and put fixed retail 
prices on them. I hold that it is 
a weakness in the Stevens Bill 
that there are no quantity dis- 
counts allowed: the purchaser of 
500 dozen must pay the same price 
as the purchaser of one dozen. 
Under such regulations many ar- 
ticles manufactured in this coun- 
try would be purchased abroad.” 

Harry Balfe, of Austin, Nichols 
& Co., vigorously attacked the bill, 
asserting that there was evidence 
of lack of perception in knowing 
how to meet merchandising diff- 
culties by legislation.’ He said that 
Austin, Nichols & Co. handle 20,- 
000 items, and he defied any per- 
son to name a single one of them 
that would not be cut in price un- 
der the bill. 


JOBBER BLAMES MANUFACTURERS 


Mr. Bailfe later elaborated his 
views to a_ representative of 
Printers’ INK. He asserted that 
there is no need for such legisla- 
tion if the manufacturer plays 
fair. At the present time, he 
said, the very manufacturer who 
is advocating the Stevens Bill, and 
who is talking most loudly in 
support of it, is the man who has 
created the conditions that have 
been the cause of the bill. ; 
“For example,” Mr. Balfe said, 
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“any manufacturer will favor his 
largest retail buyers by selling 
them at the same price as the 
jobber. By doing this he leaves 
the jobber the rest of the trade 
to take care of” 

He referred to one concern in 
particular which allows retaiiers, 
rated at $20,000 or over, a special 
discount of ten per cent. He 
claims that if the manufacturer 
eliminated these special conces- 
sions to the retailers and sold 
only to the jobbers there would 
be no cutting of prices. 
Congressman Herman A. Metz, 
who is the author of another bill, 
similar to the Stevens measure, 
favored the bill in general, but 
pointed out some defects which 
he said existed both in his own 
and in the Stevens Bill. 
Opportunity was given those 
present to file statements regard- 
ing the bill, 


Ad Men Engineer Chicago 
“Baby Week” 


Costly space in Chicago newspapers, 
in street-cars, posters, bulletins and on 
electric signs was given free to make 
“Baby Welfare Week” in Chicago, from 
April 19 to 26, a great success. The 
Advertising Association of Chicago do- 
nated what is estimated at $200,000 
worth of service and materials for the 
purpose of giving the kind of publicity 
that would prompt people to contribute 
funds toward saving the lives of Chi- 
cago babies born in unfortunate circum- 
stances. 

“Baby Week” was planned to provide 
adequate ways and means to prevent 
infant mortality. Over 8,000 babies 
under two years of age died in Chicago 
last year. kighty per cent of these in- 
fant deaths were from preventable dis- 
eases. Advertising is now being used 
to raise $100,000 to establish 50 welfare 
stations throughout the city with a staff 
of 50 physicians and nurses. 

In connection with the advertising 
campaign, 3,000 men and women were 
enlisted to canvass the city for funds 
during the week. 





Krum with Aurora Corset 
Company 


Harry G. Krum, formerly in charge 
of the publicity department of the Kala- 
mazoo Corset Company, Kalamazoo, 
Mich, has taken the advertising mana- 
gership of the Aurora Corset Company, 
Aurora, IIl., manufacturing Henderson 
and La Princess corsets. 





.The A. N. P. A. has granted recog- 
nition to Simpson, Showalter & Barker, 
Inc., advertising agents, Pittsburgh. 
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Pool to Market A. D. S. 
Stock 


D ALERS in the metropolitan 
district who are members of 
the American Druggist Syndicate 
met at Madison Square Garden on 
May ist. About 300 members 
were present. 

Mr. Goddard, general manager 
of the A. D. S., stated that it was 
the plan to have the members 
meet once a month in order to 
familiarize themselves with the 
methods and the results of the 
A. D. S. selling policies. In or- 
der to induce members to come to 
these meetings, special offers will 
be made for these nights on cer- 
tain products. 

During the discussion, one 
member asked why the A. D. S. 
did not allow something for win- 
dow displays. The speaker claimed 
that: he was in the habit of re- 
ceiving a bonus for every display 
that went into his window. 

One of the important things ac- 
complished by this meeting was 
the formation of a pool, which 
will enable members of the A. D. 
S., who wish to dispose of their 
stock at any time, to do so at the 
quoted regular market value. At 
the present time, if a member 
wishes to dispose of his stock, 
he can only get what the broker 
will offer him; in other words, 
while A. D. S. stock may be worth 
$20 a share, he is lucky if he gets 
$15 for it. Through this pool, the 
association buys it back or dis- 
poses of it for the member to 
somebody else. In this way it is 
hoped A. D. S. stock will have an 
actual market value. It was sug- 
gested that it be put on the stock 
exchange or on the curb, but.as it 
is expensive to list stocks, the 
proposal did not meet with much 
approval. 


Crandall Joins Gage Brothers 


It is announced that F. W. Crandall, 
for ten years with the King-Brinsmade 
Mercantile Company, St. Louis, has ac- 
quired an interest in the millinery house 
of Gage Brothers, Chicago, and has 
been elected vice-president and general 
matlager of the concern. 





















































































































































































































































An Open Letter to Inquiry- Seek. 
ing Advertisers 


No. 5 of a Series of Comments on Subjects of Frequent Discussion between Adver- 
tisers and Solicitors. 


By a Representative 


ENTLEMEN: “We regret 
to have to advise you that 
fell down so badly that we 
cannot use you this season,” you 
write me. 

“Your medium is one which we 
would expect to be ideal for our 
proposition, but inquiries have 
cost us more each season, and 
last season they were much high- 
er than in some mediums we had 
never used before, while we have 
advertised with you regularly ever 
since we started in business.” 

I suppose you expect me to 
don sackcloth and ashes, join you 
in your regret that my periodical 
should have performed so ignobly 
under the circumstances, assure 
you that it was entirely uninten- 
tional on our part, that we took 
your order honestly believing we 
could make good, etc. 

And finally, like the clerk 
caught raiding the cash register, 
beg for “another chance.” 

Allow me to disappoint you. 

You, gentlemen, selling mer- 
chandise through dealers, and yet 
judging mediums and_ writing 
copy on a mail-order basis, need 
to be told this, with emphasis: 

Whatever the value of some in- 
quiries for your proposition, the 
NUMBER Of inquiries produced by 
advertising of merchandise sold 
through dealers is NOT a correct 
gauge of the value of the me- 
diums used. 

You “overlook the fact that the 
very best possible result—the ac- 
tual purchase of goods from a 
dealer—never comes to the adver- 
tiser’s attention at all,” as PrintT- 
ERS INK says. 

I am taking the side of the 
‘question I do because I know it 
is the right side of it, and not 
because I need apologize for the 
pulling power of the publication I 
represent, in those campaigns 








where replies really belong. (1 os 


frankly believe that some of my 
clients who are buying space in it 
on an inquiry-basis are buying the 
right stuff, but on the wrong 
basis. ) 

The inquiry-yardstick is a faulty 


“one; it measures two feet one 


time and four feet another—but 
you can never tell when it’s two 
and when it’s four. 

Even the mail-order man, whose 
business demands inquiries, can- 
not measure the value of his me- 
diums by the inquiries; he knows 
by experience that there is a great 
difference in inquiries, and that 
his best sales mediums are fre- 
quently not the cheapest in ti- 
qguiry cost. 


ADVERTISERS REALLY KNOW BETTER 


Yet you, and many other na- 
tional advertisers, who cannot 
possibly trace the sales produced 
by the different mediums in which 
they advertise urging people to 
buy of their dealers, try to judge 
advertising mediums by the num- 
ber of people who, instead of buy- 
ing, write to “X1876G Catulpa 
St., Mankato, Minn.” 

How far wrong you are likely 
to be in your conclusions was 
quite emphatically shown by the 
figures published in PrinTeERS’ INK 
recently, where a campaign where 
sales were traced was analyzed 
with results like these: 

(1) In only one case out of fif- 
teen was the inquiry-cost record 
a correct indication of thie sales- 
cost. P 

(2) The periodical first in in- 
quiry-cost was fourth in_ sales- 
cost. : 

(3) The one eleventh in in- 
quiry-cost was first in sales-cost. 

(4) Inquiries to the number of 
401 from an insertion in one me- 
dium sold more goods than 2,359 
inquiries from an insertion in an- 
other, etc. 
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Theory 


It is both amusing and saddening to 
read much of current advertising dis- 
cussion : 


What percentage of gross business 
should an advertising appropriation 
represent; are exclusive agencies 
best; what size space is most effec- 
tive; and so on ad absurdum. 


One might suppose we were living 
in a nice little cut-and-dried world 
where all consumers, all dealers, all 
commodities, and all manufacturers 
are simple and identical units. What 
a delightful business advertising would 
be if such were the case; establish a 
general rule and there you are! 


Alas, variation is more important than con- 
formity and far harder to detect. And nothing 
in business is more dangerous than analogy. 


The word has suffered from misuse, yet we 
are glad to apply it to ourselves—Practical. 





F. Wallis Armstrong Company 
Philadelphia 
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** Unlike any other paper '® 


Korty Farm Scenes 











The cover of Gumption this month is 
by Corwin K. Linson, and shows forty 
farm activities. 





Mr. Linson picked out what he thought 
were representative scenes. We are 
willing to let you judge how well he 
chose. Mind you, these are not high- 
brow country pictures— Mr. Linson 
knows farm conditions and has pictured 
just-regular men and women and boys 
and girls. 


| So, don’t miss May Gumption, as much 
| “unlike any other paper” as is 


The Farm Journal 


Wilmer Atkinson Co. 
Washington Square 
Philadelphia 














There is a vital difference in 
publications, and that difference 
means a different kind of people 
for the different publications; not 
only a difference in the number of 
prospective buyers—which the in- 
quiry test endeavors to (but can’t) 
find out—and if this were the 
only difference it would be good; 
but it is not. 

There are so many other differ- 
ences that the inquiry test is nul- 
lified. 

What the man who buys in- 
quiries when he ought to be buy- 
ing sales does is to find out not 
only something of the variation 
in the number of prospects read- 
ing the different publications, but 
also the variation in the number 
of people living where they can 
get his goods, and also the varia- 
tion in the number of people who 
will write to the advertiser, in- 
cluding those who will write out 
his elaborate key number. 

This, as PrinTERS’ INK says in 
a similar statement about inquir- 
ies, “may sound as though it be- 
longed to the primary class in ad- 
vertising; yet we have evidence 
constantly of persons with long 
experience in the advertising busi- 
ness who seem not to have gone 
beneath the surface of the sub- 
ject.” 

Periodicals have a wide varia- 
tion of percentages of circulation 
outside of the advertiser’s lines ‘of 
distribution, ranging as sharply as 
from 97% per cent in the 1,221 
cities and towns over 5,000 for 
one general publication to 82 per 
cent in towns under 5,000 for an- 
other. 


TEST ELIMINATES STRONG MEDIUMS 


Now the advertiser of a prod- 
uct sold through dealers in the 
1,000 largest cities and towns, and 
practically nowhere outside of 
those towns, finds publications 
with circulation where he actual- 
ly has goods on sale preposterous 
inquiry propositions as compared 
with publications having up to 82 
per cent of their circulation out- 
side of those cities. 

“And the worst of it is,” he 
tells the representative of any one 
of these, “when I started in busi- 
ness you did so much better for 
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me. Year after year your inquiry 
costs have gone up. I cannot use 
you any more.” 

And the publication’s years of 
work in helping perfect a city dis- 
tribution for the advertiser ac- 
tually cuts its own throat, and the 
advertiser cuts off one of the good 
mediums for him to use in help- 
ing his dealers sell goods. 

Take the old Vive Camera as an 
example of the effect of the ad- 
vertiser’s distribution on the num- 
ber of inquiries he gets. 

It was a five-dollar camera and 
the makers advertised it well. 
They used a half page in two 
magazines the first month. And 
the first Monday after the adver- 
tisements appeared, in the first 
mail, they took out 400 five-dollar 
bills, checks and money orders. 

They advertised steadily for 
two years; they got excellent dis- 
tribution. That third year they 
sold thousands of cameras, used 
pages in all the magazines—and 
didn’t get 400 five-dollar bills, 
checks or .money-orders from 
consumers by mail in the whole 
year. When they started they got 
400 in one mail. ° 

Right here’s another complica- 
tion. Job No. 1 of good adver- 
tising is to sell people the first 
time; Job No. 2 is to help keep 
them buying your goods. 

The merchandise has a lot to do 
with whether or not people repeat, 
but if your advertising is the 
right stuff it will keep people in 
the habit of buying from you—and 
keep the other fellow’s advertising 
from getting them to break that 
habit. 

But do you feel the pulse of 
this influence in inquiries? Never. 

Who, even if he wrote the first 
time for a booklet, is, after hav- 
ing satisfactorily used your goods, 
going to write to you when your 
advertising reminds him to buy 
some more of the same from the 
same dealer? 


CANVASS OF ADVERTISERS’ OPINIONS 


Replies from twenty-five lead- 
ing advertisers to a query about 
their opinion of inquiries show 
thirteen against judging by inquir- 
ies, four non-committal, only eight 
in favor, and seven of these eight 
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admitting deficiencies in the in- 
quiry test. 

Deficiencies —aye, there’s the 
rub. It’s because the inquiry test 
is never completely accurate that 
it’s no test at all. It measures 
differently every time you use it. 

(As publication of the corre- 
spondence was not anticipated, it 
would be unfair to quote names 
without express permission; but 
here are some of the opinions.) 

The advertising manager of an 
AAA1 food products company 
takes this view: 

“We quite agree with you that 
the number of replies received to 
a large percentage of the ads ap- 
pearing in the general publications 
would not be a fair test of the 
magazines’ influence with their 
readers. 

“The only man who can gauge 
the value accurately is the mail- 
order advertiser, who figures not 
on number of replies, but number 
of sales actually made through 
any given medium.” 

Here is another, from the ad- 
vertising manager of a large paint 
company, who admits deficiencies 
in inquiry tests for most people, 
but still believes in them for him- 
self: 

“I do not believe that an in- 
quiry has any integral value to an 
advertiser the nature of whose 
business precludes the possibility 
of using that inquiry as a lead to 
be definitely followed up and 
turned into an order.” 

The advertising manager of a 
nationally advertising bond house 
writes his opinion about all na- 
tional advertising: 

“In a national advertising cam- 
paign it seems to me that the ad- 
vertiser should attach more impor- 
tance to the character and influ- 
ence of a publication than to the 
number of replies which it will 
produce, aS compared with some 
other publication.” 

A similar point of view is held 
by the advertising manager of a 
dental-goods house: 


MEASURE OF VALUE 


“We feel that the value of a 
magazine to us can be best meas- 
ured by a careful study of its 
contents, by an analysis of the 









number of people it reaches and 
what kind of people these are 
and furthermore by the general 
line of advertising carried month 
in and month out.” 

Here’s how (among many ad- 
vertisers of men’s underwear who 
run key numbers galore) one of 
the biggest firms in its field picks 
its mediums: 

“The method of soliciting ad- 
vertising from a manufacturer by 
telling him of the good replies an- 
other manufacturer has received 
from the solicitor’s paper does not 
carry much weight with us. 

“In selecting our media we con- 
sider the quality and quantity of 
circulation, the price of such cir- 
culation, together with a consid- 
eration of the editorial policy of 
the paper and a consideration of 
the number of men readers inter- 
ested.” 

A well-known baby-food manu- 
facturer tells us: 

“What we want to know is the 
field the paper covers; whether it 
has a real purpose, and is of real 
importance to the readers. Such 
a paper is more regularly and 
thoroughly read, and we believe 
our advertisement is then more 
apt to have thoughtful attention.” 

In this connection the recent 
statement of a prominent floor- 
polish advertiser is of interest, 
particularly considering the em- 
phasis some of his competitors 
lay on inquiries: 

“When I started in advertising 
several years ago I went after in- 
quiries hard and got them. I 
spent thousands of dollars on fol- 
low-up and firing every name that 
came to me at the nearest dealer’s 
head. That campaign nearly broke 
me. 

“While I was getting together 
enough money to start over again 
I made some house-to-house can- 
vasses in a number of towns; I 
made lists of inquiry people and 
of people who didn’t inquire. 
then asked the local dealers to 
pick out the better of the two 
lists. Invariably it was the list 
of those who didn’t answer ad- 
vertisements promiscuously, but 
instead went to their dealers for 
what they wanted. 

“The inquirers were seldom the 
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Increasing Every Week 
Net Paid Circulation April 25th 


737,081 


This is an increase of 4,771 over 
April 18th, 11,720 over April 11th, 
18,262 over April 4th, and a net 
gain of 84,757 since January Ist. 


Sporadic and sectional investigations of duplication, dealer influ- 
ence, etc., may be of aid in formulating theories, but a circulation 
that is rapidly making big increases in national units can only be 
judged by RESULTS. 


“The first insertion brought 105 inquiries. The second, issue of 
April 4th, 170. Collier’s pulled its head off.’’ 


‘*800 replies from credited dealers all over the country, and greatly 
in excess of what we anticipated.”’ 


‘‘A 73-line advertisment in the January 31st issue brought 214 replies.’’ 


‘A quarter page, March 28th issue, has brought 540 replies. ‘They 
are still coming in at the rate of 10 a day.’’ 


COLLIER ’S 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


MEE rs 


Advertising Manager 

















COLLIER’S CIRCULATION The Red Game of War by Jack 

London. The Young Draft to the 

ISSUE OF APRIL 25th Front by James B. Connolly. A 

: S ew Baseba! erial by Henry 

seer puma payne Beach Needham. Exclusive War 

ross Cir.- - - 749, Photographs by Jimmy Hare. A 

Net Cir. - - - 745,044 Page of Humor by George Fitch. 

Net Paid - - - 737,081 A page of Sports by Grantland Rice 
Present rate of $3.00 a line AND OTHER FEATURES 
based on 600,000 IN THE MAY 16th ISSUE 
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Take nothing for granted: 
Read The Century 


and see for yourself 
why it is making 
such great strides 
these days. 


For the last seven 
months each month 
has shown a marked 
gain in subscription 
and newsstand sales. 


Read these three 


letters received last 
week to see why. 


We urge advertisers 
to ask us for facts 
about The Century’s 
quantity and quality 
and to take nothing 
for granted. 


“An old friend 


born anew” 
The General Manager of 


a Steamship Line writes: 
“The May Century is an 
intellectual delight. It is 
delightful to find an old 
friend born anew. I look 
over the articles not to find 
whether any are interesting 
enough to read, but which 
I shall have to read first.” 


“Tt is ahead of 


the times” 
A Philadelphia _ business 


man writes: “I have been 
greatly struck of late months 
by the general trend of The 
Century. It is not only 
keeping up with the times 
but going ahead of them.” 


“This is saying a 
good deal” 


An Agency head wnites: 
“For two evenings now, my 
wife and | have enjoyed 
the May number and this 
is saying a good deal, for we 
rarely spend two consecutive 
evenings on one magazine. 











_  —— nr Gae ae” 








kind of trade they cared much 
about. ‘ 

“When I started again I ran no 
inquiry attachment whatever, and 
instead put all my money and en- 
ergy into using more and better 
advertising to help my dealers sell 
goods. 

“I don’t get any inquiries any 
more. The mail that comes into 
my office now is orders from the 
trade.” 

A fountain-pen advertiser be- 
lieves the same way: 

“The actual demand is what the 
advertising has to create. 

“In any national campaign deal- 
er demand is the active reflection 
of the success of the advertising.” 


INCREASING COST OF INQUIRIES 
EXPLAINED 


From a flour advertiser: 

“I think the increasing cost of 
inquiries, which the manufacturer 
who advertises for a number of 
years finds, is due to the fact that 
on account of continued advertis- 
ing more people know about the 
article and go to dealers instead 
of replying. The more dealer dis- 
tribution you have, the less inquir- 
ies you will get.” 

Here also is a comment on in- 
quiries received from a large fur- 
niture retailer in the course of 
correspondence on another sub- 
ject: 

“We represent all the high- 
grade factories in the country for 
the city of Wilkes-Barre, controll- 
ing the sale of their goods, and 
many of them advertise their fur- 
niture in magazines, and, of 
course, all the inquiries from this 
district are referred to us. 

“So far as inquiries are con- 
cerned, we do not believe it is a 
paying thing for the manufac- 
turer. 

“We find that invariably the ad- 
vertisements are answered by peo- 
ple desiring furniture cuts for the 
children to ‘make doll-houses or 
by young men who are making 
furniture themselves and desire to 
get styles, etc.” 

Yet the manufacturers whose 
advertising produced these inquir- 
ies probably praised the publica- 
tions which produced them in 
ample quantities, and (like you) 
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ruthlessly cut off some of the me- 
diums “which we should expect ta 
be ideal for our proposition,” be- 
cause their inquiries were limited 
in number, 

I repeat that I challenge the ac- 
curacy of the inquiry yardstick 
without producing from up my 
sleeve an infallible 36-inch stick 
for measuring everything. If we 
could, most of us advertising 
managers, agents and representa- 
tives would be out of jobs. And 
it’s because we can’t set any rule 
of thumb that there is need for 
all the ability and sense we have 
between us in deciding what me- 
diums to use and how to use them. 

And that is why some advertis- 
ing campaigns (and managers) 
are more successful than others. 

I heard James J. Hill, the rail- 
road veteran, talking to the busi- 
ness men of a Western city re- 
cently, say this: 

“IT have lived a good many 
years; I have worked unceasingly, 
and I have done a few things 
worth while. And I know where- 
of I speak when I say that no truly 
great work was ever accomplished 
without an effort commensurate 
with its importance.” 

In this there should be food for 
thought for some of those who 
have taken as the last word on 
mediums the inquiry book kept 
more or less accurately (and in 
many cases I know of less accu- 
rately) by some little girl. 

The inquiry test is not a “royal 
road” for the easy deciding of 
hard problems. 

It cannot be substituted for the 
most intelligent and thorough. 


. going and honest co-operation on 


the part of the representative in 
helping you decide what you're 
trying to decide, nor for your 
own and your advertising agent’s 
clear thinking and hard work in 
choosing the advertising mediums 
in which you are going to spend 
your Own or your employer’s 
money in building a permanent 
market for your goods. 

Not getting a lot of postal- 
cards, gentlemen, but building a 
permanent market for your goods. 

And if you will do that, as you 
write copy and make plans, you 
will wipe out of your mind the 
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picture of the consumer sitting 
down and writing to you for some 
pictures of the goods, 

Instead you will have one great 
dominant expectation, and that 
will be of the consumer going into 
your dealer’s store and buying 
what you want him to buy—not 
once, but as often as he ought to. 

You will see your advertise- 
ments going to him with such 
force that the next time he thinks 
of your kind of merchandise he 
will think of your merchandise 
You will see him so sold on what 
your brand means that it will be 
to him what “sterling” is on silver. 

Gentlemen, you don’t aim for 
one idea, and dominate your copy 
with another. You get just what 
you go for. 

If you go after a thousand in- 
quiries out of a million circula- 
tion, you may get your thousand 
—but at the price of making what 
ought to be your dominating idea 
wasted on 999,000. 

And half of your little thou- 
sand may be non-prospects, while 
the real prospects among your 
999,000 buy of the fellow who 
makes them believe that his goods 
are what they ought to buy. 

The greater the emphasis you 
put on inquiries, if inquiries are 
not the direct route for the pur- 
chase of your goods, the more 
you weaken your advertisement 
as a vital selling force. 

Get the great essential thought 
about your goods into the con- 
sumer’s mind and you will get 
your goods into his hands if you 
do your part in merchandising 
along with advertising. 

Make your inquiries not the 
harvest, but the gleanings. 


In Charge of Maine Central 
Advertising 
W. E. Lucey, of the time-table depart- 


ment of the New York, New Haven 
Hartford Railroad, has been placed in 
charge of the advertising of the Maine 
Central Railroad, with offices at Port- 
land, Maine. 


T. L. Loud with Butterick Trio 


On May 2 Theodore L. Loud, of Chi- 
cago, became associated with the adver- 
tising department of the Butterick Trio, 
New York City. Mr. Loud was former- 
ly associated with the Woman’s World 
and Home Pattern Company. 


Enterprising Campaign by 
Southern Hotels 


_The Southern Interstate Hotel Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters at New Or. 
leans, has undertaken an advertising 
campaign having for its object the de 
velopment of travel to the San Fran. 
cisco exposition in 1915 via the South. 
ern route, 

The chief work in this connection js 
to be done by means of an elaborate 
book-folder, “Ideal Exposition Tours” 
which will be distributed from railway 
folder racks and will be advertised in 
numerous publications. A central bu- 
reau will be maintained to handle the 
distribution of the literature and supply 
information of every kind regarding 
Southern tours. Alfred S. Amer, of the 
St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, is 
president of the association and has 
general charge of the advertising cam- 
paign. 


I. H. C. Won’t Exhibit at Fairs 


The International Harvester Company 
has definitely decided to withdraw its 
exhibits from all State, district and 
county fairs to be held in 1914. Wheth- 
er it will resume exhibiting in 1915 is a 
question. 

In the instructions the company re- 
cently sent out to general agents they 
were ordered not to place any Interna- 
tional machines on display at any fairs 
in their territory, an exception being 
made in favor of trade exhibitions con- 
ducted by dealers’ associations. Exorbi- 
tant charges for space and the niggardly 
wma of many fair boards in regard to 
helpers’ tickets had much to do with the 
company’s decision to quit the fairs this 
year, it is said. 


Leather Belts too Durable! 


Authorities in the men’s wear trade 
assert that the time is ripe for the in- 
troduction and advertising of a fabric 
belt, on account of unsatisfactory condi- 
tions in the leather belt business. 

These conditions, it is interesting to 
note, are inclined to be due to the fact 
that leather belts are too durab‘e, making 
it impossible to sell as many of them 
as would be the case if belts were being 
sold “which would give the wearer rea- 
sonably satisfactory wear for one sea- 
son and then prepare him for a new 
belt for the next,” as one manufacturer 
put it. The increasing scarcity and ad- 
vancing cost of hides and leather goods 
generally are other reasons, it is pointed 
out, in favor of introducing belts of 
some other material. 


Whitman Agricultural Co. 
Changes Agencies 


The advertising of the Whitman 
Agricultural Company, for forty-four 
years in the farm implement business in 
St. Louis, formerly handled by the Kas- 
tor Agency, is now a Gardner Agency 
account. A farm paper campaign is now 
being conducted. 
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Ingenuity in Building 
Mailing Lists 


HILE no subject had been 

selected, “Building a Mail- 
ing List” might have been the 
topic of a recent meeting of the 
Publicity Division of the Indianap- 
olis Chamber of Commerce. It 
was one of those meetings. when 
the speaker failed to show up, 
and the gathering developed into 
a sort of heart-to-heart, round- 
table affair. 

One member present told of the 
case of a St. Louis wagon-tire, 
shrinking-de vice manufacturer 
who was at a loss to know how to 
obtain the names of blacksmiths 
in the small towns where he could 
best do business. To “travel” the 
territory was impossible, he be- 
lieved, yet he found that the list- 
ing of a blacksmith in the com- 
mercial agency books was a rare 
thing. It occurred to him that in 
spite of the fact that the post- 
office will not take mail addressed 





to “The leading blacksmith’—that, 


is, without a name—it might take 
letters addressed “A, Blacksmith.” 
On the first mail, he tried thirty, 
posting the letters with his regu- 
lar mail. None came back and 
one was answered. He tried it 
again on a larger scale. The let- 
ters were accepted. And so he 
followed the plan and found that 
letters so addressed were deliv- 
ered in all parts of the country 
and his problem was solved. 

Ernest Cohn, advertising man- 
ager for the Kahn Tailoring Com- 
pany, told of a method whereby 
the company found out the names 
of the “livest” . made-to-order 
clothing agents in a large number 
of towns. The company naturally 
preferred a man who already 
knew something about the made- 
to-order business, rather than a 
merchant to whom the whole sub- 
ject would be new. 

The Kahn company therefore 
addressed the agents of one of the 
large express companies in each 
town, offering a simple little nov- 
elty if the express agent would 
tell what made-to-order man in 
the town was the best man to 
deal with—and naturally found 
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the plan particularly beneficial 
since the express agent knew 
pretty certainly which man was 
most enterprising from the ex- 
press business in clothing. Mr. 
Cohn said the plan was very ef- 
fective and that though this was 
four years ago, the company still 
occasionally hears from these ex- 
press business in clothing. Mr. 
tion or further requests for: the 
novelty. 

Another interesting use of a 
novelty, described by Herbert S. 
King, in the same connection, was 
in obtaining detailed information’ 
from factories. The person who 
sent the mail desired to have a 
rather complicated blank filled out 
and offered the novelty to those 
who would do the work, The 
novelty was quite inexpensive, but 
new. 

A somewhat similar plan ob- 
tained the names of country wom- 
en with children. The man who 
needed the mailing list wrote to 
a number of women in different 
localities, offering an egg separator 
—which cost less than three cents 
with the stamp on and ready to 
mail—to the woman who would 
send in the names of thirty such 
women, the request being made 
that at least two or three be taken 
from neighborhoods removed 
from that of the woman ad- 
dressed. The next step was to 
write to those from the distant 
neighborhoods, offering them the 
separator to give thirty names, the 
request that at least a few be re-- 
moved from the immediate neigh- 
borhood being repeated. Events 
proved that there was practically 
no returning of mail for better 
addresses and that the names re- 
ceived were just the kind which 
the enterprise sought. 





United Cigar Stores Selling 


Razors 


Several of the New York stores of 
the United Cigar Stores Company are 
displaying and selling Ever-Ready Safety 
Razors. The regular price of one dol- 
lar is charged, but a special coupon in- 
ducement is made. 

It is understood that if the experi- 
ment proves successful the idea will be 
extended to all stores. Some of the 
United Stores have carried stationery 
for some time past. 
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Motion Display in 
the Dealer’s Window 
and How It Pays 





Animated Cut-out, Moving Photo- 
graphs and Built-up Devices That 
Are Being Used in Increasing 
Number — $1,000 Displays for 
Prestige and Selling Force — 
Clockwork vs. Electric Current 


By Charles W. Hurd 





III 

EFORE ordering a number of 

mechanical window displays 
some time ago, the advertising 
manager of a hosiery concern in 
New York City had a sample 
display put in its Broadway win- 
dow. He had previously taken 
count of the number of people 
who stopped to look at the win- 
dow when it had had the ordinary 
trim, good but not startling. Then 
he held the watch on the motion 
display, which was made of an 
ordinary cut-out of an airily clad 
rural citizen fishing through a 
hole in the ice. The point of the 
display was that the fisherman’s 
feet were protected by “Foot- 
warmer” socks. The advertising 
manager of the manufacturers, 
E. M. Townsend & Co., held the 
watch on the display four times 
and found that on those occa- 
sions 80 per cent more people 
stopped to look in than did to 
see the previous still-life display. 
Observation at other times seemed 
to confirm this indication. 

This is not an extraordinary 
discovery. The incident is cited 
chiefly because it is commonplace 
and authentic. and because it 
serves to establish the probability 
that the animation of a display 
doubles, at the very least, its ad- 
vertising value. 

Belding Brothers, the silk man- 
ufacturers, are traveling one hun- 
dred small motion displays of a 
dog pulling at a piece of silk 
goods held by a child. The girl 
and the dog give way alternately. 
The company is very well pleased 
with the results and mentions as 
an instance of the dealers’ senti- 
ments in the matter that one large 
department store in New York 
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has had the device since early in 
January and cannot be persuaded 
to give it up, though it was ep. 
titled to keep it only two weeks 
It is not using the device in the 
window, but is giving it a promi- 
nent position in the silk depart. 
ment. 


DEALERS CLAMOR FOR DISPLAY 


The Durham Duplex Razor 
Company had a fine, large me- 
chanical display made up for it 
when it first began the experi- 
ment with motion devices in the 
window. The dealers were so in- 
terested by the bare announcement 
that the house salesmen had no 
difficulty in stocking the razors 
more or less heavily. One of the 
large New York druggists asked 
to have the display first, and when, 
instead, it was first placed in the 
windows of one of the large 
chains of stores, this druggist be- 
came so angry that he cancelled 
the order and refused to use the 
display afterward. 

The same kind of difficulties 
developed elsewhere—each dealer 
wanted it first. The company 
found that it would have to put 





A HUNDRED OF THESE ARE OUT GETTING 
EXCELLENT RESULTS FOR ONE COMPANY 


a premium on the display in the 
form of larger orders and route 
the display according to the order 
of requests, or else get more dis- 
plays. It concluded to do the 
latter, and so had the large dis- 
play reproduced in smaller size. 
=~ are said to be doing very 
well. 

The Autopiano Company has, 
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At the close of the fiscal year June, 
1913, the Virginian Railway spent 


$1 555,040.00 


for railway equipment alone. 


To show just how valuable the Sim- 
mons-Boardman Publications are to this 
railway, the following letter from the 
Purchasing Agent is submitted : 


“One of the most interesting 
features of the RAILWAY 
AGE GAZETTE applying to my 
particular business, is the ad- 
vertising matter which I read 
regularly with much interest; 
and while railroad subjects 
treated in the reading pages are 
always interesting, I, for one, 
give careful attention to the 
advertising pages and consider 
them of much help in my 


work.” 
RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE Circulation, 8,850 
RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE, Maintenance Edition 11,050 
THE SIGNAL ENGINEER ae 4,700 
RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE, Mechanical Edition - 4,400 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Cleveland 
Woolworth Bldg. Transportation Bldg. Citizens Blig. 
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If one stenogra her 
takes the notes of has 


persons, and—jf 
three of them stand 
around while one 
thinks of what he 


wants to say— 






















how much time could a 
be saved for your % 

business if all of them f} 
were able to think 
and dictate at the 
same time? The 





(Prevent Substitution, specify “Made by Edison”) 


lets every man dictate while the inspiration is with him, saves the time of high-salaried 
men wall leaves them free for other duties, equalizes the work of the stenographic de- 
partment, insures perfectly written letters a cuts a mighty substantial percentage off 
the cost of correspondence. 


The Edison Dictating Machine has been developed to its present advanced design by a 
corps of experts under the personal supervision of Thomas A. Edison. _ It is the machine 
approved and labeled by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., under the direction of the 

ational Board of Fire Underwriters, and the only dictating machine equipped with an 


mechanical and electrical advantages are explained in our 
booklets which you should read before investigating, 


Service Everywhere, including the principal 
Canadian Cities. 


a 


INCORPORATED 
211 LAKESIDE AVENUE ORANGE, N. J. 
nn ee ee ee ee en en ee ee ee) 
SEND IN THIS COUPON 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 211 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
Please send me your booklet ‘“The Tired Business Man” describing how 
the Edison Dictating Machine may be adapted to my work, and your booklet 


on its mechanical and electrical advantages. 
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Edison Dictating Machine 





Auto Index for conveying corrections, instructions, etc., to the transcriber. Its many ‘ 
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among other trims, six large, ex- 
pensive mechanical displays trav- 
eling the country and a long 
waiting list for them. 

A waiting list, in fact, is the 
regular thing in connection with 
a good animated display. The 
home office and the salesmen do 
not have to drum: up interest in 
it. It is enough to describe the 
device or show a photograph to 
get the dealer on his toes. Some- 
times the customer looks farther 
aheal than the salesmen or the 
manufacturer. 

“You people have a mechanical 
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displays and give us something 
worth while in the form of a 
big mechanical display?’ And 
then he told his experience with 
the display he had been using. 

These are enough instances to 
show the trend towards bigger 
ideas. 

All motion displays fall, if you 
like, into four classes, typical of 
the method of production. 

The advertiser can have a dozen 
or two trial displays of his trade- 
mark or trade-character designed, 
lithographed and fitted with clock- 
work for $10 and upwards apiece. 


es in NewYork Gty(5O0th fo 52nd Sts) facing the Hudson River: 
id devoled to the Manufacture of Player Pianos Exclusively 





ONE OF SIX LARGE DISPLAYS THAT ARE MADE OF METAL AND Cost $5,000—MoTiIoN, 
COLOR AND LIGHT’ EFFECTS COMBINED 


display, haven’t you?” asked the 
executive of a light and power 
company up in New England of 
the representative of a lamp or 
bulb manufacturer. “Well, send 
it up here and I’ll give you an 
order for 500 lamps.” 


WANTED BIG MECHANICAL DISPLAY 


The display was installed and 
the lamps cleaned out two days 
afterward. Whereupon the offi- 
cial sat down and wrote to the 
manufacturer with whom he did 
most business, saying in effect: 

“We buy a quarter of a million 
lamps of such-and-such a kind of 
you a year. Why don’t you cut 
out the trumpery little window 


They may not be the highest art, 
but they will be passable enough 
to get by the dealer and sell goods 
for him. 

If the advertiser will make the 
order larger, say 100 or 200, he 
will get a better job and the cost 
may be lowered to below $10. 
And if he takes a thousand, the 
price will be $5 or so. 

Or he can have photographs en- 
larged, hand-colored and treated 
in the same way for $5 or $10 
apiece. That is the first type of 
motion display. 

If the advertiser has his own 
lithographic cut-outs, of recog- 
nized and proved worth, he can 
have these made over into motion 
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displays for approximately $3 
apiece, if they are of good size, 
less for the smaller size. The 
Remington Typewriter Company, 
Durham Duplex Razor Company, 
and others are doing this. Gen- 
erally this insures.a better sort 
of display, because the litho 
graphed matter thus used is part 
of a more expensive, high-class 
job. This is a second solution 
of the mechanical-display prob- 
lem. 

The third type gets away from 
lithograph and color display and 
is a device for telling a story 
through a succession of photo- 





CUT-OUT ADAPTED TO MOTION 


graphs by moving pictures on a 
screen or glass, or in kindred 
ways. The movement in the win- 
dow attracts the eye and the dra- 
matic suspension of a continued 
story holds the interest. These 
displays are both rented and sold. 


THE BUILT-UP KIND 


The last type of motion display 
is the kind that is a complete idea 
by itself, built up without refer- 
ence to lithographs or photo- 
graphs. The best examples of 
this are the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine miniature theatres operating 
by clockwork or by electricity, 
the Yale & Towne mechanisms, 
the Autopiano factory scene and 
other displays, and, newest of all, 
the Otis Elevator displays. 

The Victor displays cost all the 


way from a few dollars up to $25 
and more. They were built for 
the most part of cardboard and 
paper, the art work being done 
by hand in the Victor window- 
display department. They were 
sold to dealers, but at prices be. 
low cost. 

The Autopiano displays, show- 
ing the exterior of the factories 
on the Hudson, with the battle. 
ships going up and down, are 
substantially built of galvanized 
iron, and having lighting effects 
as well as movement. They are 
each as large as an upright piano, 
The six displays cost together 
about $5,000 and are good for 
years of wear and tear. They 
are operated by electric current. 

The Otis Elevator Company 
displays are six in number and 
are built up each from a repro- 
duction of an architectural draw- 
ing. Four of them picture four 
of the tallest buildings in the 
world—Woolworth Building, Met- 
ropolitan, Singer, all of New York 
City, and the L. C. Smith Type- 
writer Company Building, Seattle 
—which are all equipped with Otis 
elevators. These pictures, more 
than six feet high, show through 
the lighted windows of the build- 
ings the elevators ascending and 
descending. The cost of the first 
model was nearly $1,000 and of 
subsequent displays approximate- 
ly $200 apiece. One of the mod- 
els has gone to Yokohama for 
the company’s offices there, and 
the rest will be set up in the 
windows of the different branches 
in this country and sent to con- 
ventions and expositions. They 
will be shown next year at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

This classification of types is 
a purely arbitrary one, designed to 
distinguish modes of manufac- 
ture. 


PRESTIGE, OR IMMEDIATE SALES? 


A classification by purpose may 
be equally helpful. The object of 
the Otis Elevator displays is pure 
publicity for prestige. They are 
not intended for immediate ef- 
fect, but to build for the future. 
From these graphic demonstra- 
tions every man, woman and child 
in the big centers will learn what 
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One Medium That Reaches 
All Classes. 


VERYBODY reads street car advertis- 

BK ing—the Wage Earner and Capitalist, 

Democrat and Republican, Presbyterian 

and Episcopalian, the American and foreigner, 
—men, women and children. 


Street car advertising gets to the public all 
around town, day and night. ‘This is a circula- 
tion not sought with premiums, but one which, 
by necessity, seeks the medium. 

People will go to work—will visit—will 
shop—wi// attend theatres—which means 
people must ride on the street cars. 


The abolishment of street car lines would 
mean the crippling of business. 


The use of street car advertising will mean 
the increase of your business. 


Street Railways Advertising Co. 


CENTRAL OFFICE HOME OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE 
First National Bank Bidg, ‘Flatiron’’ Building Crocker Building 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
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the tallest buildings in the world 
are, what they look like and with 
what elevators they are equipped. 

The Autopiano display has 
proved to have not only prestige 
power but selling force as well. 
The Autopiano is sold through 
exclusive agencies, and the stim- 
ulating effect on the agencies is 
one of the most notable results 
of the display. And in the win- 
dow, important as it is in itself, 
it is supplemented by cards and 
other literature, and often by ad- 
vertising and circularizing cam- 
paigns on the part of the dealer. 








at it in the show-window of our 
representative there. It makes 
even more of a hit outside of 
the United States than here, and 
foreign dealers tell us that it is 
a very potential argument as to 
the magnitude cf our enterprise, 
Seeing is believing in South 
America, as well as in Missouri, 
South Americans are a bit skep- 
tical about Yankee pretentiousness, 
and a physical replica of the fac- 
tory impresses them when words 
fail” 

Manufacturers have not made 
use of the photograph motion dis- 





It has prestige for its aim, but 
these other benefits flow from it. 

This is strikingly shown by re- 
cent experience. 

“We have been exhibiting the 
display in foreign countries, no- 
tably Brazil and other South 
American countries,” says an offi- 
cer of the company. 

“We propose to send one of 
them to London for exhibition at 
the Anglo-American Exposition, 
which will be held from May to 
October of this year in London. 
We have had one touring Canada. 

“I understand that Theodore 


* Roosevelt, on his recent visit to 


Rio de Janeiro, stopped to look 


WINDOW DISPLAY DESIGNED FOR YALE & TOWNE DEALERS HAS MOTION DEVICE FOR CENTER 


























play to any marked extent in the 
dealer’s window. Its possibilities 
appear to be growing. The Na- 
tional Cash Register Company 1s 
using a sort of moving-picture 
device in its own windows, in 
which colored pictures are shown 
illuminated on glass. 

It is in the smaller, cheaper 
displays made over from the litho- 
graphed cut-out or from an orig- 
inal design that most advertisers 
will, it is probable, experiment 
most freely during the next few 
months. They are not perhaps the 
most appropriate and dignified 
kind of displays for houses sell- 
ing high-grade goods through ex- 
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clusive agencies. For these, if 
motion is found appropriate, the 
high-grade animated display is bet- 
ter, even if it “runs into money.” 

But for the advertiser selling 
low-priced commodities, as 
through the grocery, drug, hard- 
ware dealers, etc., who has deter- 
mined upon mo- 
tion display, prob- 
ably the animated 
cut-out will most 
appeal, costing, as 
it does, only $5 or 
$6 apiece and be- 
ing acceptable to 
the dealer. 

The small adver- 
tiser, especially, 
who has_ stocked 
the dealers but 
cannot make his 
goods move rapid- 
ly enough, will 
probably find in 
these cheaper mo- 
tion- display de- 
vices what he is 
looking for. 


BY CLOCK WORK, 
CURRENT, BATTERY 


There is still an- 
other way to clas- 
sify them. Those 
actuated by clock- 
work are the 
cheapest; those by 
electric current 
somewhat more 
expensive in op- 
eration, and those 
carrying their own 
batteries most expensive yet. 
_ The utility is probably, however, 
in inverse order. It is the most 
cemmon criticism of the clock- 
work display that the dealer will 
not wind it up. One reason for 
this is that it is difficult for him 
to get at the mechanism after it 
is set up in the window with the 
merchandise around it. Another 
criticism is thit the dealer forgets 
it. On paper, it appears inex- 
plicable how the same dealer that 
is clamorous about getting the 
display in his window should neg- 
lect it, but he does, nevertheless, 
sometimes. The number of deal- 
ers who do is, however} probably 
overrated, The houses that use 


ELEVATORS SEEN 
DESCENDING 
LIGHTED 
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the displays, Belding Brothers and 
Kolynos Company, for instance, 
receive few or no complaints, and 
investigation does not disclose any 
very alarming conditions. 

3ut there is another side to it. 
The fact that the device has to 
be wound and that it must be 
placed where it 
can be wound un- 
questionably keeps 
it out of many 
windows or gives 
it a subordinate 
place there, in a 
corner where it 
can be reached, or 
high in the back- 
ground. This is 
perhaps not a ser- 
ious criticism: the 
device does get 
into other win- 
dows, and in a 
large majority of 
cases it is kept 
running. 

If the clockwork 
is, say, 80 or 90 
per cent eificient, 
the device op- 
erated by the elec- 
tric current is per- 
haps 90 or 95. 
When it is in the 
window and con- 
nected up it runs 
as long as the cur- 
rent is on, and is 
shut off in an in- 


ASCENDING AND 


THROUGH stant. The occa- 
WINDOWS sional obstacles to 
a perfect score 


are two. In one place your 
current is 110 direct and in an- 
other 220 alternating. There is 
no motor made that will run on 
both those currents, so, however 
you equip your display, it is out 
of the running in a large pro- 
portion of windows. Of course, 
you can equip two sets for the 
two different currents. That is 
practical, though it involves some 
trouble and is susceptible of mix- 
ups. 


DIFFICULTIES WITH ELECTRICAL 
POWER 


Again, in most windows, par- 
ticularly those outside the city, 
(Continued on page 61) 
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“THE SEVEN 


The above is one of Howard Chandler Christy’s illustrations 
for Gouverneur Morris’ big new serial story which opens in 
the June issue of the American Sunday Magazine. It is 
entitled “The Seven Darlings.” We give considerable space 
to this because we are bent on emphasizing the big features 
which we are putting in the American Sunday Magazine. 
We are making the American Sunday Magazine better from 
an editorial standpoint because we believe that on Sunday 
the attention which is paid to our advertising columns is un- 
divided and in that degree of interest governed by the value of 
the editorial matter itself. 





Robert W. Chambers Bruno Lessing 

David Graham Phillips Harrison Fisher 

E. Phillips Oppenheim James Montgomery Flagg 
Compton MacKenzie Howard Chandler Christy 
Gouverneur Morris A. B. Wenzell 


are a few of the writers and artists who are contributing. 


“And It Goes Into Ove 


American Sunday 


220 Fifth Avenue, New York Charles S, Hat 
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AND THE SEVENTH DAY! 


THE AMERICAN “SUNDAY MAGAZINE appears on the one day in 
every seven when a man has leisure to give thought to his personal affairs, 
to his home, his wife and his children. The money-making mood is off, 
the money-spending mood is on, else why do most Sunday newspapers 
have more pages and print more advertising than in the six daily issues 
combined ? 


The first Sunday of every month the AMERICAN SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE will carry your sales argument into more than 2,200,000 good 
American homes—homes that house men and women who satisfy their 
hunger, clothe their bodies and enjoy all the luxuries necessary to whole- 
souled, progressive, aspiring American citizens. 


A ninety-six-page booklet tells you where these homes are, and in what 
number in each community. You'll find “reader contact” is located where 
you have, or should have, the most pronounced “dealer contact.” It will 
work to your advantage and his, and if your copy is acceptable, you can 
employ it to your profit, to the profit of your dealer and the profit of its 
readers. 


5, Hot }Advertising Manager 908 Hearst Building, Chicago 
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Mr. Mark A. Selsor, formerly advertising ; 
‘6 ° ° ” 

manager of Review of Reviews’’ and later 0 


associated in the same capacity with ‘‘Cur- 
rent Opinion’’—has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of our two all-fiction publi- 
cations, ‘Snappy Stories’? and ““Romance”, 
with full authority. 





At the same time a new advertising policy 
will be inaugurated, and no questionable or 
objectionable copy permitted in our pages. 
No advance in rates will be made at this 
time, but all advertising in “‘Snappy Stories” 
is accepted on a guarantee of net paid circu- 
lation in excess of 100,000 copies monthly. 





THe New Fiction PusuisHine Co, 


uct. lager 


President. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: CHICAGO OFFICE 
16 East 83rd St. 815 Advertising Bldg. 
MARK A. SELSOR GUY W. WHITCOMB ‘ 


Advertising Manager Western Representative 
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or in the city off the avenues, the 
connection is made from a lamp 
socket. When the current is 
turned on all the window lights 
are on, too. That is all right 
for night. But in the daytime the 
only way to run the machine with- 
out burning the lamps is to un- 
screw the lamps. The lamps have 
thus to be unscrewed every morn- 
ing and screwed in at night. And 
there are some merchants who 
will not bother or see that their 
clerks bother. The windows of 
the up-to-date stores have a plug 
in the floor just for electrical 
displays. : 

The latest displays, of which the 
Otis Elevator illuminated display 
is an example, carry their own 
power in the shape of dry bat- 
teries. Put them in the window 
and they will run just as long as 
the batteries are alive. They are 
independent of currents or clerks. 
The turn of a switch stops them 
or starts them. .When the bat- 
teries run out they can be re- 
placed. They are the last word 
in actuating power; expensive, but 
99 per cent neglect and fool proof. 

Now, motion display being in a 
class by itself, what are its strong 
and its weak points, its possibili- 
ties and its limitations? 

It cannot be made too plain that 
motion display is not to call at- 
tention to the motion, but to the 
goods or service or their story. 
Motion for motion’s sake is the 
illusion that trips up many an 
unsophisticated advertiser, chiefly 
in the retail field. To have a lot 
of toy balloons in the window, 
blown about by a current of air, 
is a good way to sell balloons, 
but not shoes or groceries. _ Trick 
bottles and mystery displays, freak 
demonstrations, draw attention 
away from business instead of at- 
tracting it to it. 

The window display must talk 
business. There is no objection 
to making it interesting, bright, 
even humorous, if the brightness 
and humor help to put the selling 
idea across. There is no objection 
to motion, if the motion helps the 
idea. Anything that threatens to 
get in the way of understanding 
is bad and must be eliminated or 
minimized. This is just as true 
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of motion as it is of everything 
else. The greatest art in motion 
display is to conceal the art of 
motion: the idea is the thing. 
Put another way, the display 
must be as nearly natural as pos- 
suggest 


sible, or naturalness. 


LIGHT IS ALTERNATELY RAISED AND 
DIMMED—INEXPENSIVE DISPLAY 


Jerky, mechanical movements call 
attention to the machinery. 


WHERE MECHANICAL DISPLAY STOPS 


The limitations of the mechani- 
cal display are not perhaps obvi- 
ous at first blush, but they doubt- 
less exist. What kind of a motion 
display do you think Tiffany & Co., 
would put in their Fifth Avenue 
window? You cannot imagine one 
there—not if it had been newly dug 
up in Pompeii or Herculaneum. 
Or was a restoration of some rare 
and exquisite ivory or bronze 
3,000 years old, pillaged, we will 
say; from the Emperor’s collection 
in the sacred Inner City. Or a 
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demonstration in diamond-studded 
platinum machinery of the prin- 
ciple of perpetual motion. If 
Tiffany had those things to show 
they would not be in the window, 
to draw a curious crowd, but in 
some quiet inner room, to which 
the elect might be invited with 
special courtesy. 

For some things the restraint of 


ANOTHER INEXPENSIVE DISPLAY SHOWING 


RAISING AND LOWERING AND 
DOG’s LEGS SHAKING 


ARM 


high and sensitive dignity speaks 
more effectively, if less loudly. 
The examples given are extreme. 
No national advertiser seeking to 
move his goods out of the deal- 
er’s store could afford to advertise 
so shrinkingly and coyly. But if 
his prestige is of the high and 
fine sort and his commercial pedi- 
gree puts him into the American 
peerage, then evidently it would 
be a serious mistake to lower it 
by a mechanical display that, how- 
ever good in itself, should not 
naturally harmonize with them. 
The principle is “ ‘prestige’ oblige,” 
and the practical question—can 
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motion display of any kind ex. 
press and explain the house? 

If dignity does not cut any fig- 
ure, then it’s another question, 
The question is hardly a mo- 
mentous one; advertisers are go- 
ing to err, if at all, on the safe 
side. 

The economies of motion dis- 
play are enormously affected by 
the comparatively long life of the 
device and its continuous, almost 
constant, appearance in the win- 
dow. A device that costs $1,000 
to begin with is cheap if it lasts 
five or ten years, is in high favor 
with dealers and makes business 
wherever it goes. And so is one 
that costs a few dollars and lasts 
a few months. There must, of 
course, be added to the original 
cost the cost of packing, freight 
and cartage—$1.50, possibly, per 
move. A motion display is not in 
continuous use. One manufac- 
turer estimates that his displays 
are on exhibition 30 weeks of the 
year, and traveling 22 weeks. But 
many displays remain longer in 
one place without, in the dealer's 
opinion, losing their efficiency. 

The cost of “circulation,” there- 
fore, may be very low. Take, for 
example, the data secured by the 
United Cigar Stores, and quoted 
in a previous article. The aver- 
age number of persons passing 
“the busiest corner in the United 
States” (Madison and. State 
streets, Chicago), for a long day, 
7 a. m. to midnight, was found 
to be 142,000; in New York's 
busiest corner, 125,000; at another 
busy corner, 68,000. But 10,000 a 
day would be a respectable figure; 
1,000 is small. 

It probably would be next to 
impossible to get a moving dis- 
play into a window on that “busi- 
est corner” under present condi- 
tions. However, there are dozens 
of available locations where 50,000 
pass per day, hundreds where 
10,000 pass, and thousands where 
1,000 pass. Suppose your moving 
display were good and spent a 
week in a window passed by 50,- 
000 every day; a week each in 
ten different 10,000-per-day circu- 
lation locations, and the balance 
of 19 working weeks (figuring on 

(Continued on page 66) 
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rings true. 


WOMAN’S WORLD is edited solely for 
the homes in the small towns and on 
the farms—with a genuine interest in 
the life and interests of the dwellers in 
these small towns and rural districts. 


WoMmAN’s WORLD 


Genuine 
successful editor must be 
many things—but not an 


actor. The readers in two mil- 
lion homes know when a word 
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30 working weeks in the year) in 
1,000-circulation locations. This 
very conservative figuring would 
give you a total circulation of 
1,014,000 for the year. 

But your display is a very good 
one, it is understood. The first 
model costs you $1,000 and you 
pay $50 more for packing, freight 
and cartage. 

Your circulation thus costs you 
about a tenth of a cent per head, 
or $1 per thousand. 

But a $1,000 display is not built 
to be discarded in a year. It 
will last several years. Moreover, 
second and third models will cost 
only $200 or so apiece. This 
brings down the cost very low, 
perhaps to 20 cents, perhaps even 
to four or five cents per thousand. 

If the display costs, say, $10 in- 
stead of $1,000 (and ate up $40 
traveling between, say, ten 10,000- 
a-day locations and twenty 1,000- 
a-day places), the circulation would 
be 720,000 for the year, or six 
cents per thousand. Displays like 
this have lasted more than a year 
in one city, generally looked after 
by the salesmen. It would be dif- 
ferent where they were left en- 
tirely to the dealers. 


ADVERTISER CAN CHECK UP 


These figures are fanciful, but 
they are far within the truth as 
to the physical and trade condi- 
tions. It would be easy for any 
advertiser to check up the circula- 
tion at the principal points where 
he may wish to display, and learn 
the actual conditions. 

From all of these facts, it is 
evident that we shall see an in- 
creasing amount of attention paid 
to the window and to motion dis- 
play. There will be no real com- 
petition between motion display 
and lithography, as at first thought 
would seem to be inevitable. There 
is probably a point beyond which 
it is difficult to keep track of the 
motion displays. One hundred, 
two hundred, three hundred, per- 
haps, but requiring always more 
care and attention, in pegging out 
on a map or recording on cards, 
following up with letters and 
salesmen, etc.. The motion dis- 
plays must be made, in the vast 
majority of cases, of lithographs 
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anyway: the advertiser, that is to 
say, will order 5,000, 10,000 of 
25,000 first-class lithograph cut- 
outs and have 100 or 200 made 
over into motion displays, with 
possibly higher-priced displays be- 
sides. 

Both types of display will get 
more attention than ever, better 
lithographs will be bought in the 
same or larger quantity by the ad- 
vertisers who are now using them 
and again by more advertisers, 
Considering all of the varied in- 
terests that are now focusing their 
attention on the show window, it 
is difficult to withhold the opinion 
that its real development as an 
advertising medium has only just 
begun. 


Selling Silos by Mail 

The Louisville, Ky., Silo & Tank 
Company is one of a large number of 
concerns which have taken advantage of 
the increasing interest of farmers in the 
storage of fodder and is going after silo 
business by mail. 

The company is using a large list of 
country papers within a reasonable dis- 
tance of Louisville. Some of the copy, 
by the way, suggests that California red- 
wood manufacturers are applying the 
slogan of the cypress people, as the an 
nouncement says, ‘Doors made of Cali- 
fornia Redwood, ‘the wood eternal.’ ” 


Dines Farmers to Win Favor- 
able Attention 


The American Steel & Wire Company, 
which is putting out steel fence-posts 
for farm use, is conducting a vigorous 
campaign among the farm implement 
dealers and their customers, a feature 
of which is the giving of dinners to 
farmers, at which the new post is ex- 
plained. These dinners invariably at- 
tract a large attendance, and the result- 
ant sales have been sufficient to show 
that the demonstrations are convincing. 


Glenn Buys Partner’s Interest 


The entire interest of L. D. Reagin 
in the Glenn-Reagin Company, of Tam- 
pa, Fla., has been purchased by Clyde 
Glenn, who will conduct the business in 
the future under the name of the Clyde 
Glenn Advertising Agency. 





The account of the Frank E. Davis 
Fish Company, of Gloucester, Mass., has 
beer. transferred from the A. W. Ellis 
Agency to Brackett & Parker, of Boston. 





T. M. Jones, until recently connected 
with the ‘advertising staff of the Phila- 
delphia Press, is now with Club Life, 
Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 
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Three large meat-packers used news- 
paper space in an effective co-operative 
way in Indianapolis a few days ago. 
Following a prosecution of a_smallet 
local packer on a charge of sclling im 
pure meats, there appeared, first, an ad 
yertisement of the Indianapolis Abat- 
toir Company, which has Government 
inspection, announcing the safety of 
buying Government - inspected meat. 
Then came a great array of newspaper 
copy, advertising the nature of the in- 
spections at this, that and the other 
packer’s plant, for the abattoir copy 
had had such an effect that many deal- 
ers in Indianapolis flocked to that com- 
cany in the storm that followed. 
“Out of this veritable haze of copy- 
impression arose the co-operative an- 
nouncements, signed by the abattoir 
company and two others—the only three 
with the class of Government inspection 
described in previous ads. The value of 
the co-operation was in the fact that the 
three packers could say they were the 
only ones having such service—a thing 
impossible for any one of them to say. 
By co-operation they created a public 
impression which probably could not 
have been created with five times the 
amount of space had the three continued 
to advertise separately. 


Newspaper Campaign for St. 
Louis Pageant 


The Lewis & Clark Expedition Pag- 
eant and Masque, to be held in St. 
Louis, May 28, 29, 30, 31, is being 
promoted by means of large newspaper 
space. In each advertisement three 
coupons appear, which are to be filled 
out by. those interested in the celebra- 
tion. The first coupon covers a money 
donation, the second is to secure people 
for the cast, and the third for the 
chorus. 

The newspaper copy describes the 
plans and purposes of the pageant. 


“OQ-Zell’s” Appeal to Fans 


On the opening day of the new Fed- 
eral Baseball park in Chicago, a new 
fruit drink ‘O-Zell’ was introduced 
through pages in the newspapers. ‘The 
copy was headed ‘‘The Federal Special” 
and announced that the train which 
brought the “Chifeds” to Chicago also 
carried many cases of the new _bever- 
age. The feature of all “O-Zell’’ copy 
is the “O-Zeil Youngster” who has been 
appearing in a_ series of ‘‘Mystery 
Cards” in the street cars. 





Showing the Soldiers Have a 
Sweet Tooth 


Lieut-Col. D. S. Stanley, St. Louis 
Depot Quartermaster, U, 2° Army, ad- 
vertised for and bought last week some 
*4,000 pounds of blackberry jam, 150,000 
pounds of hard bread (not hardtack), 

000 pounds of soap and 5,000 candles 
and lanterns. This huge purchase is 


ae in Mexico if war should be de- 
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Good Reason for Co-operation 











Going South, 
and into North Carolina? 


Then be sure your list 
contains 


THE 


Raleigh Times 


*‘Five Dollars a Year and Worth It’’ 


A little Newspaper with a 
Big Conscience, located in 
one of the best towns in the 
world. 


No—it doesn’t cover the 
Entire Earth and it won’t 
make steady buyers out of 
wooden Indians, but—it 
DOES cover RALEIGH and 
the territory within half-a- 
day’s journey, and its readers 
appreciate it enough to pay 
five dollars a year for it— 
because they can’t get it any 
other way. 


Advertising rate 134c flat. 


Talk it over with The John 
Budd Company, its Advertis- 
ing Representatives —- New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis; or 
get in touch with John A. 
Sy Publisher, Raleigh, 
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“The Best 
System 
of All’”’ 


Written by 
a Sales Manager 


Every selling organization has io have one worker-- 
and Iam it. With five branch offices, forty salesmen, 
four crews of missionaries and 100 demonstrators to 
urge along from day to day, I am probably the worst 
offender of the 15-hour law in America. Against my 
natural instincts, I have to be systematic. And the 
best little system of them all was wished onto me by 
a printer’s salesman. As he put it, “a different color 
for each office form.” The daily sales sheet has a 
dominant color I can pick from a hundred papers. 
Each branch office has its own color for stationery, 
reports, orders, etc. 

The system saves an astonishing amount of time 
and worry. 

The printer’s salesman showed me a fine, tough 
paper which comes in 12 attractive colors and white. 
Believe me, it was some order that he got—and he is 
sure of re-orders. The whole office has adopted the 
same system—the advertising manager especially 
finds it a great help for form letters. The paper is 


Hammermill Bond. —A Sales Manager 


The system is fully explained in a valuable book, “The Signal System.” 
Send for a copy and for a big portfolio of samples to the 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PA. 
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“The Utility Business Paper” 
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Army and Navy’s Adver- 
tising Change 
Secretary Daniels Makes Shifts 


Which Put the Work Formerly 
Done by Agencies in C'fficer’s 
Hands—Questioning of Recruits 
Gives Data on Power of Different 
Mediums Used 





Special Washington Correspondence 


S the reader will readily real- 
ize, the effect of the Mexi- 
can trouble and the attendant out- 
burst of patriotism is to stimulate 
tremendously the applications for 
enlistment which, in time of 
peace, must be encouraged by ad- 
vertising and other means. For 
this reason there might be a 
temptation at such a time to 
suspend, at least temporarily, the 
regular advertising campaigns 
conducted by the two depart- 
ments. However, the officials in 
charge say that no such interrup- 
tion to advertising routine is an- 
ticipated in the event of a con- 
flict with Mexico. For one thing, 
advertising contracts have been 
entered into which must needs be 
carried out and, secondly, there is 
a sentiment in the departments 
that advertising campaigns hav- 
ing been introduced as an adjunct 
of the regular recruiting service, 
should not be interfered with 
even though they be regarded as 
superfluous for the time being. 
The additional advertising 
which would be induced by war 
conditions would take the form of 
announcements of the establish- 
ment of extra recruiting stations 
to supplement the regular mili- 
tary and naval recruiting stations 
which are located in all the larger 
cities of the country. An expedi- 
ent likely to be resorted to in time 
of war would be the sending on 
tour of the smaller cities and 
towns traveling recruiting officers 
who would presumably tarry at 
each point visited for only a few 
days. In order to arouse each 
successive community to a realiza- 
tion of the opportunities afforded 
by the presence of a recruiting 
officer, special local newspaper ad- 
vertising would be relied upon 
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and the authorities at Washington 
incline to the use of large display 
under such circumstances. 


ARMY ADVERTISING ON THE 
INCREASE 


Advertising by the United 
States Government to attract re- 
cruits is no innovation, having 
been in vogue, to a greater or less 
extent, for a number of years, but 
since the advent of the. present 
National administration a little 
more than a year ago there have 
been introduced a number of 
radical changes of policy. Gener- 
ally speaking, these may be trans- 
lated as expansion in the case of 
the War Department and _ re- 
trenchment in the case of the 
Navy Department. Further exem- 
plification of this same trend may 
be expected, Printers’ INK is in- 
formed, during the fiscal year 
which will begin on July 1, 1914, 
although, of course, absolute pre- 
dictions on this score are imprac- 
ticable thus far in advance. 


Only within the past few 
months has advertising for re- 


cruits by the War Department 
approximated in magnitude and 
method the advertising for a like 
purpose conducted by the Navy 
Department. To be sure, the War 
Department had regularly expend- 
ed some money for newspaper 
space but it was only in De- 
cember, 1913, that the Adjutant- 
General’s office of the War De- 
partment began the distribution, 
among the prospects who an- 
swered advertisements, of a book- 
let entitled “The United States 
Army as a Career” and which in 
its publicity mission parallels the 
booklet “The Making of a Man- 
o’-Warsman” which has been for 
years the keynote of the Navy 
Department’s campaign for re- 
cruits. In following the example 
of the. Navy in making the illus- 
trated booklet the mainstay of its 
advertising literature the Army 
has put out something even more 
elaborate—a 48-page pamphlet, 6 
by 9 inches in size, with frontis- 
piece and center pages in colors. 
The American Lithographic Com- 
pany was paid $7,700 for the initial 
order of 100,000 of these booklets 
and this edition has been entire- 
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ly exhausted in less than four 
months with the result that a re- 
order is pending. 


OFFICERS AS EDITORS 


Editorial work on the Army 
booklet was performed entirely by 
officers at Washington and simul- 
taneously with this move on the 
part of the War Department the 
Navy Department has broken a 
precedent of some years standing 
and has taken into the hands of 
its own officers the preparation 
of its advertising literature which 
had heretofore been in the hands 
of professional advertising wri- 
ters. A new edition of “The 
Making of a Man-o’-Warsman” 
which is now in preparation has 
been written by officers in the 
service and will be illustrated with 
photographs prepared to the order 
of officers. 

This change of policy with re- 
spect to the Navy booklet is close- 
ly linked with other revisions in 
the mode of handling advertising. 
When the Navy first contem- 
plated, some years ago, a definite 
advertising campaign, various 
leading advertising agencies were 
asked to submit suggestions for a 
plan of campaign. As a result of 
this competition the firm of Street 
& Finney, of New York, was cho- 
sen to inaugurate the work and in 
connection with the other respon- 
sibilities prepared the copy for 
“The Making of a Man-o’-Wars- 
man.” This status obtained until 
after the change of political ad- 
ministration resultant from the 
election of President Wilson. 
Josephus Daniels, who was chosen 
as Secretary of the Navy, is, of 
course, a newspaper publisher of 
wide experience, and following his 
assumption of office the advertis- 
ing account was transferred joint- 
Iv to the Van Cleve Company, of 
New York, and the Clague 
Agency, of Chicago. Now, as a 
sequel, comes the announcement 
that the preparation of the Navy’s 
advertising booklet will be carried 
on entirely within the Department. 
Bids for furnishing the booklets 
will be invited but it will he mere- 
ly a printing job that will be in- 
volved. 

The Navy Department has also 


revised the distribution of its ap- 
propriation with the result that it 
is now confining itself pretty rigid- 
ly, as is the War Department, to 
posters, hangers, and the classified 
columns of the newspapers. The 
Navy Department formerly car- 
ried advertisements in a consider- 
able list of standard magazines 
and farm papers, but all these 
have now been cut out with the 
single exception of Popular Me- 
chanics in which page space is 
yet used. The conviction of the 
officers, after several years’ ex- 
perience with carefully keyed ads, 
is that for the purpose of attract- 
ing recruits there is no medium to 
be compared with the “Help 
Wanted” columns of newspapers 
in cities of 50,000 or more popu- 
lation — newspapers which have 
the reputation in their respective 
communities of being working- 
men’s papers or leading mediums 
for classified ads. Advertisements 
of 75 to 150 words are now used, 
these being given either two or 
three insertions a week, invariably 
including the Sunday or Satur- 
day evening issue. 

Both the Army and Navy are 
using posters, hangers and cards, 
but the Navy is cutting down in 
this direction also owing to the 
fact that the cumulative effect of 
past advertising is producing so 
many applications for enlistment 
that the officers do not feel that 
there is necessity for as heavy ex- 
penditure as in the past. A new 
hanger in colors, 25 by 38 inches in 
size, has been issued in an edition 
of 50,000, and display is secured 
free of charge in every post-office 
in the country. Neither arm of 
the service is now using the paint- 
ed bulletin or lantern slides to any 
great extent and moving pictures, 
which have been ‘employed to 
some extent, are not in special 
favor for the reason that while 
manifestly ideal for general pub- 
licity it has proven almost impos- 
sible to trace results in actual en- 
listments. 


ALL MEDIUMS PULL STRONG 


Officials at Washington have re- 
cently completed a tabulation of 
the results of an_ interesting 
“census” as to the relative pulling 














wer of different forms of ad- 
yertising as applied to their own 
specific proposition. During the 
interim from October 1, 1913, to 
December 31, 1913, about 5,000 
young men applied for  en- 
jistment in the U. S. Navy and 
each one of these applicants was 
cross-examined as to whai led him 
to apply. In answer to questions 
as to whether they had ever seen 
the poster appeals for recruits, 
4,126 of the men replied that they 
had, while 673 had not. However, 
only 1,611 declared that the poster- 
publicity prompted them to enlist, 
whereas 3,246 said that it had not. 
Of the applicants for enlistment, 
3,603 liad seen the Navy posters, 
while 1,174 had not. It was the 
conclusion of 1,646 men that the 
poster influenced them to enlist, 
while 3,186 would accord no such 
credit to the poster. 

Newspaper advertisements had 
been read by 3,209, while 1,743 had 
not seen the announcements in the 
“Help Wanted” columns. Appli- 
cations ascribed to newspaper ad- 
vertisements totaled 1,208, while 
3,594 of the applicants thought 
that they could not trace their 
action to that incentive. Con- 
sidering the fact that magazine ad- 
vertising, save in one medium, had 
been discontinued prior to the pe- 
riod covered by this survey it is 
significant that 2,168 of the young 
men had read the department’s 
magazine advertisements as com- 
pared with 2,787 that had not. 
And 649 of the men related that 
it was a magazine advertisement 
that induced them to apply. Agri- 
cultural papers have credit for 380 
applications during the quarter, 
although no advertising was car- 
tied in farm papers during this 
term. Finally in casting up it was 
found that half of the applicants 
during the closing three months of 
1913 had read the booklet on 
which the department places its 
chief reliance. whereas half had 
not read it. However, in tangible 
results the booklet led all other 
mediums inasmuch as 1,695 young 
men conceded that it was this lit- 
erature that impelled them to seek 
the recruiting office. 

The War Department is ex- 
pending about $75,000 per year in 
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advertising for recruits. The Navy 
advertising expenditures are 
drawn, with no set limitation, 
from the general appropriation for 
recruiting purposes which totals 
$130,000 this year and will prob- 
ably be a little more next year. 
The amount which will be expend- 
ed in the fiscal year ending on 
June 30 next will, the officials pre- 
dict, be about one-third less than 
the disbursements for the same 
purpose during the preceding year 
and this curtailment is planned 
to continue during the fiscal year 
1914. The Navy Department offi- 
cials at Washington figure that 
replies to their advertising cost on 
an average 80 to 90 cents each. 
Some mediums have produced re- 
sponses as low as 20 cents each. 
On the other hand, mediums 
where the cost is found to exceed 
$1 are held in disfavor. For fol- 
low-up purposes all inquiriés from 
advertising of any kind are turned 
over to publicity offices in New 
York and Indianapolis (covering 
the East and West respectively) 
where stencil mailing lists aggre- 
gating 550,000 names are main- 
tained. Each name is kept on 
this list for follow-up work for 
six months. 


The Patient Editor Turns at 


Last 

The Hyden, Ky., Thousandsticks 
takes a shot at the local merchani who 
wants the paper to publish a roast of 
the mail-order concern, but who never 
seems to think of advertising himself, 
in the following: 

“A few weeks ago a certain business 
man who does not live a thousand miles 
away came to us and said: ‘I want 
vou to get after these mail-order fel- 
lers. Write ’em up.’ This little in- 
cident set us to thinking. The afore- 
said business man has not had: an 
advertisement in these columns in many 
a day. He has sent his job work to 
a distant city, and got cheap work and 
a cheap grade of paper, because he could 
save about 50 cents on the job by 
sending it away from home. This same 
business man wanted us to use about 
two columns of space each week in skin- 
ning the mail-order people. The mail- 
order man is a business man in every 
sense of the word. He knows the value 
of printers’ ink and pays for it. He 
sends his catalogue and other printed 
matter all over the country. The home 
merchant has the same article at the 
same price, but does not let folks know 
he has it, by advertising, with the 
result that the mailorder man gets the 
business while the other fellow looks 
on. 
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Boston Globe Growing 


The Total Number of Lines of Advertising 
Printed in the Boston Daily and Sunday 
Globe During the Month of April Was: 


April, 1912 . 791,250 Lines 
April, 1913 . 811,206 Lines 


April, 1914 . 823.599 Lines - 


The total lines of advertising pr inted during the four 
months ending April 30 was: 


LINES 


Boston Globe . . . 2,835,396 
Second Paper . . . 2,525,028 
Third Paper . . . 2,067,100 
Fourth Paper . . .. 1,504,350 


(The above totals include all kinds of advertising from the smallest 
want advertisement to the business of the big department stores. ) 


BOSTON DAILY GLOBE 


Over 200,000 Net 
Paid Circulation 


In considering the Boston field, please note that more than 70% 
of the circulation of the Daily Globe is in the Boston shopping district, 
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Boston Globe Growing 


(From sworn report to U. S. Government. ) 


The actual distribution of the Globe, as required by 
the Association of American Advertisers for the months 





of February and March to readers, was: 




















February Daily Globe February Sunday Globe 
Net Paid . . . 203,476 Net Paid ... 279,180 
Unpaid . . 3,342 Unpaid .... 1,189 
Total Net . . . 206,818 Total Net... 280,369 

March Daily Globe March Sunday Globe 
Net Paid ... 199,136 Net Paid... 287,410 
Unpaid . 3,546 Unpaid .... 1,274 
TotalNet . . . 202,682 Total Net. . . 288,684 


The month of April showed a marked 
increase in the net paid sales of the Boston 
Globe. Owing to the return privilege, it 
will be impossible to get the exact figures 
until a later date. 


BOSTON SUNDAY GLOBE 
Over 280,000 Net 


Paid Circulation 


In considering the New England field, remember that 
the Boston Daily and Sunday Globe are circulated in the 
homes of the best people in all walks of life. 


To get your share of the trade of the best clientele in 
New England plan to advertise liberally in the Boston 
Daily and Sunday Globe. 
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Catalogues Which Save 
Sales Effort 


Work Which Is Now Left to the 
Sales Force Can Often Be Done 
by Printed Matter—How James 
McCrea & Co., by Humanizing 





the Catalogue Appeal, Saved 


Half the Sales Effort 


By Roy W. Johnson 





AMONG the other things which 
a careful study of the mar- 
ket will disclose are ways to make 


catalogues and printed matter do 
part of the work which has hith- 
erto been left to the sales force. 
There are very few lines indeed 
in which catalogues can “take the 
place” of salesmen, but there are 
even fewer concerns whose cata- 
logues could not be arranged so as 
to help the sales force more than 
they do. lf an extra two or three 
cents per catalogue will save one 
salesman’s call per prospect—to 
say nothing at all about helping 
“close” the sale—it will be a 
mighty good investment. 

Let us refer again for a moment 
to the catalogue of 








conditions in the store of a Pros- 
pect, the salesman is able to make 
his first visit fully equipped with 
knowledge of the conditions, and 
with plans showing exactly what 
the storekeeper needs. The com. 
pany says that in the past it had 
gieat difficulty in securing any 
definite information about the old 
store-fronts which were to be re- 
modeled, and that the rough- 
sketch insert is working out very 
well indeed. ‘ 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SALES ARGU- 
MENTS 


In a future article there will be 
a discussion of the catalogue 
which is a sales argument as dis- 
tinguished from that which is a 
price-list, but the distinction be- 
tween the two should properly be 
made right here. Most price-list 
catalogues for specialties could be 
improved by the addition of sales 
arguments, or by the issuance of 
supplementary printed matter con- 
taining sales arguments. That is 
a sweeping assertion, but I be- 
lieve it is fully warranted. For 
it is the sales arguments which 
get the ‘“come-backs” with infor- 





the Kawneer Co,, 
mentioned in the first 
article in this series 
(Printers’ InxK for 
April16). A page was 
reproduced showing a 
rough sketch of a 
store-front, and deal- 
ers were requested to 
make similar sketches 
of their own store- 
fronts, and send 
them in to the com- 
pany. It took consid- 
erably study to arrive 
at the psychology of making the 
sketch very rough and amateurish, 
so that the dealer would not think 
he was required to send in an 
architectural drawing, but the re- 
sult is the bringing of the sales- 
man just one step nearer the clos- 
ing of the sale. Nobody imagines 
that individual store-fronts can be 
sold from a catalogue, and indi- 
vidual salesmanship is just as nec- 
essary as it ever was. But in- 
stead of being obliged to make a 
special trip to observe the actual 





» TWINS. 
. BY GEORGE! 








ADDRESS SIDE OF PIPE REPAIR FOLDER 


mation about the prospect’s own 
business, and every bit of infor- 
mation of that character puts the 
salesman just that much néarer 
closing the sale. Just what the 
addition of sales arguments can 
do is well illustrated by the ex- 
perience of M. B. Skinner & Co., 
Chicago, distributers for James 
McCrea & Co. (pipe repairs and 
steam specialties). 

Probably there is no other line 
of specialties in which the price- 
list catalogue is more in evidence 
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‘it over for days, and 





than here. The vice-president of 
one of the largest steam-specialty 
houses writes that he has been 
compiling catalogues for twenty 
years, and adds that he does not 
believe that the experience of any- 
one else would be of the slightest 
use to him. His catalogue is a big 
price-list; excellent as a reference 
book, and giving every necessary 
detail to enable the customer to 
order the goods. But all the pre- 
liminary work of getting the cus- 
tomer to the point of ordering is 
loaded upon the salesman and the 
local dealer. Contrast the fore- 
going with the experience of the 
Skinner people, as told by Adver- 
tising Manager K. G. Merrill: 

“One can scarce imagine a ‘cold- 
er, more unsympathetic sort of 
a business,” says Mr. Merrill, 
“than that of marketing steam 
specialties—to be specific, pipe and 
valve’ repairs. The very name 
conjures visions of dusty, sweating 
pipes and hissing, equally dusty 
valves. Moreover, they are re- 
pairs of the kind needed only in 
emergencies. 

“When in trouble, a person’s 
first impulse is to appeal to an- 
other for help. How should we 
make our devices seem human 
enough to receive 
first thought? Ob- 
viously by introducing 
a character to be used 
in our advertising 
matter who should be 
warm but not irrele- 
vant nor out of place. 
The usual characters, 
children, girls, an- 
imals, were rejected 
as unsuitable. Mr. 
Skinner and I talked 


we finally decided to 
use an engineer typ- 
ical of the best in his 
profession. 

“One day _ while 
casting about in my 
mind for a fit person, 
the engineer of our 


ever game 
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as he lit his pipe. ‘see, these 
I'm sre about are the Climax SteamJoint 
Clamp, Eme: 
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office and his consent was straight- 
way obtained. 

“Then began the planning of our 
first circular. The reverse side 
was to show our genial engineer— 
whose name, by the way, was 
Deephouse—applying our clamps, 
reseating valves with our tools 
and always showing his happy 
face. Old stuff but always effect- 
ive. But the big part of the job 
was to make the front—the ad- 
dress side—attractive; the illus- 
tration and the catch phrase suf- 
ficiently enigmatic to compel fur- 
ther perusal, and the whole to 
possess an originality, a warmth, 
a unity that would make it stick 
in the mind of the average engi- 
neer. 

“As the circular was to illus- 
trate two groups of devices—pipe 
repairs and valve reseaters—I 
wanted to use the word ‘twins’ 
in my catch phrase. So, after 
Deephouse (which name for the 
purpose of our circular we had 
vhanged to Deepthought) had 
posed in various attitudes for the 
reverse side, I told the photogra- 
pher to take the last picture ‘on 
signal.’’ Then I handed Deephouse 
two cigars, one: of which he 
promptly put in his mouth. 


“Yes,” said Old Art Deepthought, 
Engineer, “things has changed « heap 
since I was young—I s'pose you've heard) 
that before—but, on the level, you young- 
sters don't know what a cinch you've got. 
Take leaks, f'r instance; when I was a kid, 
a ay joint, pipe or valve meant a renewal 
—no! se bape An‘ well I remember 
some of i " 


reen shutting down in the evening and 


starting up in the morning!” 


7 
7 “But,” interposed the “kid,” “I didn’t 


know there was anything else for a fellow 
Bir Deopthowghe tO do.” 

Climes Seeamedabet _"What, you didn't know there was any- 

— thing else to do?” burst out his old friend. 

Why, man, don't you use pipe repairs?” 


“Nano—well, I've just started —and—" 


just in time to put you wise to 


"And I'm j 
the slickest little triplet of trouble-savers that 
wn the pike,” interruy the 0. E., 


ree life-savers 


rgency Pipe-Clamp and the 


Skinner Valve-Reseating Tool—I'm going to 
explain ‘em to you. 

erat To Steam-Joint Clamp pl a 
le joint, forci trip of q 

isto t © potas Be of the oi Tall ogg 


trouble—the threads, 


These here clamps are made o’ brass, and made 
well, too—TI've got one on @ 10-inch main that's 


“79° ® ® held for eigh' fi 
building, — radiating = rated. with spanner, By 
good nature, entered py heh Dy La 


the office to talk to 
the building manager. 
Like a flash he was 
nominated for the 
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“Your nerves are healthy, 
aren't they?’ said I; ‘but I’m go- 
ing to smoke that other one!’ 

“*This one?’ he said, holding it 
toward me, ‘you'll never see that 
cigar again,’ and his face ex- 
panded into one of his whole- 
hearted grins. 

“At that moment the camera 
clicked, and the front of the cir- 
cular shows the result. With that 
we decided upon ‘Twins, by 
George, for our catch phrase. 
Could any proud father more look 
the part? 

“The body matter on the re- 
verse side, far from the usual 
cold, mechanical statements, was 
made simple, direct and good-na- 
tured—a style of talk I’d found 
successful when a salesman. It 
contained the principal facts set 
forth in our catalogue, but boiled 
down and presented forcefully— 
we did not scorn an epigram here 
and there. The name Deepthought 
was used only in little sentences 
set in six-point type under the 
pictures on the reverse side—‘Mr. 
Deepthought reseating a_ valve,’ 
‘Mr. Deepthought applying an 
Emergency Pipe Clamp. We 
didn’t want to rush the idea the 
first time. 


HALF THE SALES WORK SAVED 

“We had the work done in two 
colors by a good printer. The 
sales records show that this circu- 
lar kept the month’s business about 
the same as the corresponding 
month the year before, when twice 
the sales work had been done 
among the trade. 

“Encouraged by our success, we 
immediately started on a follow- 
up circular, this time to feature 
the name Deepthought. In con- 
trast to the former circular it was 
in story form—a conversation be- 
tween the old engineer (Deep- 
thought) and a green hand. This 
time the head alone was shown on 
the address portion, and simply 
the word Deepthought as a catch 
phrase. A return card was en- 
closed and the argument for keep 
ing our repairs on hand for emer- 
gency launched with full force. 

“The return cards poured in, to- 
gether with letters from jobbers 
asking for packets of circulars for 
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local distribution. Many consy. 
mers who had not been heard 
from in years ‘came across,’ The 
great house of Crane Company 
asked that we print a quantity of 
these circulars over its name. 
“We brought out our third cir- 
cular a month or so later, and 
showed Deepthought’s face in sil- 
houette and the catch phrase ‘Rec- 
ognize me?’ It was an imita- 
tion typewritten business letter— 
straight from the shoulder, A 
coupon was included and the re- 
cipient was invited to ‘see how eas- 


ily this card tears off—we've 
started it for you.’ (It was die- 
cut for half an inch from the 


edge.) This circular cost but one- 
half as much as the others but 
pulled just as hard.” 

The folders described by Mr. 
Merrill were not designed to do 
away with the company’s cata- 
logue; in fact, the price-list’ cata- 
logue was featured in the folders. 
M. B. Skinner, president and man- 
ager of James McCrea & Co, 
says that the folders have been 
“infinitely more successful as 
business getters than the cata- 
logues. These folders pulled as 
much business this summer as the 
salesmen did last summer.” 

The present writer has no inten- 
tion of attacking the price-list 
catalogue. It is valuable as a ref- 
erence book, and is absolutely in- 
dispensable in many lines. But 
unless it is supplemented by fre- 
quent salesmen’s visits, or by 
other printed matter containing 
sales arguments, it is quite likely 
to remain passively gathering dust 
in a pigeon-hole. Salesmen’s visits 
cost money, and if a series of three 
or four five-cent folders (includ- 
ing postage) can take the place 
of only one visit per prospect, the 
saving is worth thought. 

The subject of printed matter 
which saves sales effort cannot be 
covered in a single article. Other 
features of it will be discussed 
next week. 


Recent advertisements of the West 
ern Union Telegraph Company in daily 
papers all over the country have told 


of the coining of a new word to ex 
press Western Union service in_ trans- 
ferring money by telegraph. ‘Money- 
grams” is the name by which this work 
will be known in the future. 
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TODAY'S MAGAZINE 

for Women has demonstrated 
that without sacrificing editor- 
ial integrity or subscriber interest 
a magazine of large circulation 
can have the. closest kinship be- 
tween editorial columns and 
advertising columns. Other 
things being equal, we publish 
the articles and departments 
that help you, the advertiser, 
most. There is a buying idea 


in almost every line. 


Odays 


Magazine for Women 
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“I at once ordered a 
supply of Coupon Bond 
stationery. The paper 
is everything you claim 
for it—and more too. 
Hereafter I will use 
nothing else, if it can be 
had, for | have never 
found its equal for 
smoothness, firmness 
and general strength.” 


WM. E. HOKE, 


m0 
COUPON 
BOND 


Fac-simile Water-mark 





The DeLuxe Business Paper 
One of the ‘‘Eagle A” Water- 
Marked Line 


Wouldn’t such sta- 
tionery as this appeal 
to you? 


Send for our Port- 
folio of Printed, 
Lithographed and 
Die-Stamped 
Business Forms 
on the White and 
Six attractive 
Colors of Coupon 
Bond. 


AMERICAN-WRITING:-PAPER-COMPANY 
31 Main Street : Holyoke.Massachusetts 
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New York Trade Press's May 
Meeting 


The May meeting of the New York 
Trade Press Association, May 8, will be 
known as “Standards of Practice Night,” 

A committee has been at work upon 
a “Standards of Practice’ for business 
papers and it will be offered for 
adoption at the meeting, and if approved 
will be presented to the convention at 
Toronto in June. 

The general subject of the meeting 
which will be held at the Hardware 
Club, is ‘How the Trade Press Can Be 
Made More Efficient.” It is scheduled 
to be answered from the view-point of 
an advertising agent by O. H. Black. 
man, of the Blackman-Ross Company; 
from the view-point of a newspaper 
publisher, by James Schermerhorn, of 
the Detroit Times; from the view-point 
of aeretailer, by Manly M. Gillam, of 
Gillam’s service; from the view-point of 
a genera! advertiser, by Harry Tipper, 
of the Texas Company; from the view- 
point of a marketing manager, by Wil- 
liam H. Ingersoll, of R. H. Ingersoll & 
Bro., whose topic will be ‘The Sweep 
of the Current”; from the view-point 
of a periodical publisher, by Herbert S. 
Houston, of Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Harry D. Robbins, of N. W. Halsey & 
Co., will speak on “The Police Power 
of the Trade Press.” 


‘Toilet Goods and Shoe Cam- 
paigns Planned 


Prichard & Constance, New York, 
importers of English perfumes and 
toilet preparations, will extend their ad- 
vertising in class publications, the busi- 
ness to go through the Heller-Barnham 
Agency, Newark, N. J. 

He‘ler-Barnham are now sending out 
orders for the resumption of the adver- 
tising of Thomas Cort, Inc., Newark, 
N. J., manufacturer of men’s and 
women’s shoes. This advertising is to 
appear in a list of class publications and 
San Francisco newspapers. 


Lyon’s Tooth Paste Free Deal 


I. W. Lyon & Sons, makers of 
Lyon’s Tooth Powder, are now conduct- 
ing an extensive window-display cam- 
paign in New York for their new tooth 
paste. 

With each first-dozen order of the 
tooth paste the Lyon people are giving 
a dozen cans of tooth powder free. 
Subsequent orders do not entitle the 
dealer to more of the free godds. 


Bradford General Manager of 
Whitman Company 


George F. Bradford is now general 
manager of the Whitman Company, ad 
vertising agents, New York. Mr. Brad 
ford is the writer of the copy for the 
Mark Cross Safety Razor which ap- 
peared last year. He was at one time 
connected with the editorial departments 
of Hardware and The Publisher's 
Guide. 
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fay How Marshall Field Gets 
Human Interest 
York 
| be Features of the Chicago Store’s 
a Spring Exposition and Its At- 
ness tendant Advertising in Newspa- 
_ pers—Process Exhibits in Wide 
2 Variety Which Could Be Used 
by Other Concerns 
ing, acces 
Re URING the week of their 
led regular spring opening, Mar- 36 
Dy shall ae & me Chicago, ape 
teat ducted a fortnight’s campaign o 
et advertising in the newspapers Proved Its Worth 
of which was exceptional for its dig- Through Service 
of nity and for the weight of the 
of _ which it —, : The average married 
er, The spring opening this year 
il was known as “The Educational ny woman dearly loves 
& Exposition,” and in connection SZ to own silver- 
4 with it the opening of the new [ths 44 ware which 
S, “Store for Men,” in a separate : bears a name 
0. building, was celebrated. 2 the mere men- 
: A series of five-column adver- : f hich 
tisements ran in all the Chicago ae} tion of whic 
newspapers advertising this “Edu- 1s sufficient _to 
, cational Exposition.” Each car- s | establish its 
ried a classic border around it and || quality. Such is 
each ran in white silhouette : 1847 ROGERS BROS 
against a black stippled back N\ “Silver Plate 


ground, a panel at the bottom 
showing classic figures. There 
were eight of these ads in all. 
It was the idea of the campaign 
‘to play up the educational power 
of Marshall Field along merchan- 
dising and selling lines. 


that Wears,” 
— a its 
popularity first to 
4 real worth and ment 
i and then i — 
tising, which has 


made its name fa- 


Possibly the most interesting of AS miliar as the best 
the series of ads to advertising ms there is in silver 
men was number three on the plate. It is the onl 
subject, “The Influence of Adver- S hennd cold hates 
tising,” the text of which read in fi} backed by the 
part as follows: Ri actual test of over 

“Prominent among the educa- ib} 65 years. 


tional influences of this great 


store is its advertising. Through \4 ee 
a group of newspapers, and by va- ‘| MERIDEN, CONN. 
rious forms of printed matter, it : Successor to 
reaches a vast audience daily. It ‘ ey 


covers the whole range of the 
store’s activities, giving the latest 
ideas from a thousand lines of 
human endeavor. 

“Information and suggestions of 
much value are constantly being 
imparted to the public—style 
changes and tendencies, new de- 
velopments in merchandise, im- 
proved facilities, statements of 
policy and announcements which 
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acquaint the public with the many 
interesting events which go to 
make up the ever-changing life of 
this vast establishment. 

“The proof that it is possible to’ 
conduct a successful business with- 
out overstatement of facts or the 
use of comparative prices in ad- 
vertising is a noteworthy contribu- 
tion which this store makes to the 
business ethics of the community.” 


INK 





lating ideas from every customer. 
The total effect of such educa- 
tional influence is vast—making 
this store an educational institu. 
tion of remarkable scope and 
power.” 

During the course of the “Edu- 
cational Exposition” week the pub- 
lic was invited to view a number 
of process exhibits throughout the 
store. These showed operators 

cutting glass; 
wood-cutters at 








work; the evo- 





Hen: Se eu bee 


Now in Progress: 


ILLUSTRATING THE EDUCATIONAL 
INFLUENCE OF A GREAT STORE 


time during the week. 


THE CHILDREN ARE ESPECIALLY” 
INVITED POR GATURDAY, APRIL ¢@. 


MARSHALL FIELD@ COMPANY 


SPRING EXPOSITION 


The entire public is invited to visit the Store some 


lution of silk 
hosiery from 
the cocoon; the 
development of 
the Derby Hat 
and a great 
many others, 
not the least 
important of 
which, from the 
advertising 
man’s stand- 
point, was the 
production of 
an advertise- 















T= TALENT and genius of all nations contribute to the excellence of this Store 
Our buyers find their way into the remotest regions of the world. The products 
of foreign countries exert a strong educational influence upom American taste through 





ment showing 
typesetting ma- 
chines at work 
































productions of the designers artisans in every land 





this Store, and the requirements of the Store and its clientele in turn infleence the 
and 









and a printing 
press in opera- 
tion, giving, as 
the advertising 
put it, “An Ex- 
hibit of the 
Evolution of 
Newspaper Ad- 
vertisements, a 
Glimpse of the 
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DIGNITY AND “‘CLASS’”” WAS THE AIM OF THE COPY 


Another one of the series was 
on “Salesmanship as an Educa- 
tional Influence,” and the subject 
was elaborated upon in this man- 
ner: 

“The contact of salesman and 
customer affords an especial op- 
portunity for the impartation of 
useful knowledge—the salesman 
eager to enhance appreciation of 
his wares, the customer eager to 
learn the merits of an article that 
is to become her own. 

“Every hour of every business 
day every sales person is accumu- 


Work that Af- 
fects the Daily 
Existence of 
Untold Thou- 
sands of Peo- 
ple.” The advertising drew thou- 
sands to see the exhibits. 







How Timely Book Was 
Merchandised 


Somewhat of a novelty is the manner 
in which Frederick J, Haskins’ book, 
“The Panama Canal,” is being intro- 
duced to the Boston public. An outlet 
was found through the thirty-three 
Riker-Jaynes drug stores, which act as 
exclusive distributors. The stores co-op- 
erated by using window displays which 
featured life-sized motion pictures of 
Uncle Sam sawing apart North and 
South America at the canal point. 
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We take pleasure in 


announcing the election of 


Walter L. Talcott to the 


office of Vice President 


Home Life P ublishing Co. 
Chicago 


































































Advertising 
Makes “Quick Lunch” 
Converts 





New York’s “Foot-Your-Own-Bill” 
Lunch-Rooms Use Newspapers to 
Attack “Leisure” Lunches—How 
Copy Is Being Made to Attract 
Class of Customers the Advertiser 
Desires 





OLLOWING the old boarding- 

house precept that it costs no 
more to feed five than it does four, 
and that the revenue from that 
fifth mouth is “velvet” to the 
boarding-house business, the fa- 
mous Exchange Buffet Restau- 
rants, of New York, are making 
good use of the newspapers to at- 
tract that most desirable and 
profitable “fifth estate.” 

The ads which have been ap- 
pearing in the New York papers 
during the past few weeks are 
aimed to convert the business man 
who is in the habit of giving up 
an hour or an hour and a half 
for luncheon, with little thought 
as to what the meal costs. In 
short, it is a campaign for “quick- 
lunch” converts and the copy lays 
particular stress on the time and 
money saving advantages of a buf- 
fet lunch. 

This style of lunch was devised 
back in 1885 to meet the need of 
Wall Street brokers for some place 
where they could rush in and grab 
a bite to eat and rush back to 
the Stock Exchange before any- 
thing happened which might cost 
them a good many times the lunch 
bill. The sandwiches and other 
ready-to-eat dishes were kept on 
sideboards or buffets along the 
wall, while breast-high tables were 
provided where the hurried broker 
could eat his sandwich or coffee 
without even having to take the 
time to sit down. As the patrons 
were of a type whose honesty was 
above question no effort was made 
to check up what each person ate, 
the customer simply telling the 
cashier what his bill was as he 
passed out. 

So popular did the idea become 
among the members of the finan- 
cial district that it was soon neces- 
sary to add other lunch-rooms, 
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until to-day there are twenty-two; 
seven in the Wall street district 
and the rest scattered over the 
New York business section. All 
of the restaurants are under one 
management, and all are operated 
on the same ‘“foot-your-own-bil]” 
.principle. 

Having “complete distribution,” 
all that remained to get the maxi- 
mum profit out of the chain of 
lunch-rooms was to make sure that 
the chain of lunch-rooms would be 
filled to overflowing every meal- 
time, and so it was decided to ad- 
vertise. 

“Tt is a little early,” said G. 
W. Millett, the manager of the 
enterprise, “to get an accurate line 
on results, but we have no doubt 
as to the ultimate success of the 
advertising. There are a great 
many business men who don't 











Now’s the time for 
Fresh vegetables 


GPRING is nere—don't eat 
> canned goods any longer— 
get your lunch where you will have 
some of the fresh vegetables that 
come into town every morning 
from Long Island, Westchester. 




















bs Jersey farms 
“ Fresh food, the best the market 
< allords; clean, wholesome, well 
= served is 
= feature of Exchange Buffet 
Fy Restaurants which has caused a 
| demand or them in every business Exchange Buffet 
a center of New York urants 
* _ There are #8 of Pinaneia! and Insurance 
$l] Special | hen in operation ua 
21 Today [ae Kbit 
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Terminal Building, om the Coa- 
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| “A Restaurant for Business Men.” 











SAMPLE MENU IN NEWSPAPER AD 


realize the costliness of their lunch 
under the conventional ‘tip and 
table-cloth’ plan, and we believe 
this advertising will awaken them 
to the advantages of our method.” 

Asked if the honor policy of let- 
ting the patron foot his own bill 
did not tempt those who might be 
inclined toward petty dishonesty, 
Mr. Millett replied: “This is all 


taken into consideration. We find 
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that the majority of men are hon- 
est. The few who are not we can 
afford to overlook, as the saving 
effected by doing away with the 
extra help more than offsets the 
loss. Of course we discourage the 
undesirable element of office-boys 
and underpaid clerks, and have 
detectives to watch them when 
they do come in. Our big advan- 
tage lies in the fact that we cater 
to the big business men. The poor- 
ly paid ‘help,’ who eat little and 
stay long, are not attracted by our 


Several of the restaurant man- 
agers when asked by a PRINTERS’ 
INK representative if the advertis- 
ing had increased the number of 
lunchers in their rooms, replied 
that it had, one remarking that 
he was feeding almost one- 
third more than he was before 
the advertising began. 

Now that the Exchange Buffet 
people have blazed the trail, there 
seems to be no reason why other 
“chain” lunch-rooms looking for 
that “fifth estate” profit should 
not use the same methods with 
equal results. 
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To Switch Milk Trade to 
Grocery Stores 


The Pacific Coast Condensed Milk 
Company is endeavoring to persuade 
grocers that the milkman is not a ne- 
cessity and is getting trade which the 
dealers in provisions should have. 

A recent advertisement for Carnation 
Milk, which was addressed to grocers, 
said: ‘“‘Every one of your customers 
now pays the milk peddler $3 per month 
(some pay much more) which ought to 
go to you. You must supply their 
sugar and get very little profit out of 
it. There is no reason why you 
shouldn’t supply their milk, for you can 
give them better service—and clean, 
sweet, pure mi:tk—and you can make 
money doing it. You can switch the 
milk trade to your store.” 





Other Interesting Premium 
Plans 


The effort of retail furniture concerns 
to sell goods by means of unusual pre- 
miums was suggested in Printers’ INK 
recently, the gift of groceries with 
kitchen cabinets being reported. The 
Rhodes-Burford Housefurnishing Com- 
pany, of Louisville, has gone this one 
better by giving away ice with refrig- 
erators and natural gas with gas stoves, 
as well as food products with cabinets. 
The ice and gas are given in the form 
of orders on local concerns supplying 
those commodities. 








MISS M. G. WEBBER 


says: 


Adv. Mgr., Fisk Rubber Company 


“Our well-liked magazines, like our friends, have distinct 


places of their own. None of us would have The Atlantic 


changed in form or style. 


While there are certain illus- 


trated magazines which we enjoy, we can turn from these, 


as we do from the theatre to an evening of conversation 


with interesting friends. The Atlantic is restful to the eye 


and stimulating to the mind and is one of the comparatively 


few monthly publications with which we could not well 


dispense. ’’ 


The big centers of population are 
the buying centers. 49.8% of The 
Atlantic Monthly subscribers live 
in cities of 100,000 and over. 
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The Diary of a Sales 


In His ‘Third Week with the Sure- 
wear Hosiery Company Hawkins 
Gets Acquainted with His Sales- 
men—He Gives Them a Frank 
Talk—A Wail Comes from Man 
Holding His Old Job 


By Roy B. Simpson 
THIRD WEEK—A BUNCH OF STARS 
‘THE highly trained advertising 

‘manager should be better 
qualified than the average sales 
manager to hire and train a force 
of traveling salesmen. Many an 
advertising man would be the czar 
of the sales end but for his lack 
of business training. 

Mr. Average Sales Manager is 
usually an “ex-drummer.” He 
knows the line from “A” to “Z.” 
He knows how to write up or- 
ders and get them shipped—how 
to raise Cain with the salesman 
who falls down on his promises, 
and a lot of other things the ad- 
vertising manager doesn’t know. 

If the sales manager has a 
brilliant record as a road man he 
is likely to imagine that every 
man he hires should think as 
he does and view the whole coun- 
try through his personal pair of 
spectacles. He has high ideals, 
and usually makes good on the 
job. But unless he is willing to 
admit that the advertising man is 
just as skilled in salesmanship by 
the printed word there will be 
many clashes between them. 

The experienced advertising 
man is a student of human nature. 
He has played on the heart-strings 
of millions of people. He has 
learned how to sense the desires 
and abilities of the man before 
him, and he can read between the 
lines of those who write him. 

When the advertising manager 
learns the line better than the 
biggest salesman—when he under- 
stands the policies and methods of 
the house better than those who 
invented them—when he _ stops 
talking about “spending money for 
advertising” and accepts his cam- 
paign as one of the adjuncts of 
sales promotion, then he will be- 


come a bigger man than the sales 
manager, 

This is my third Monday with 
the Surewear Hosiery Co. An- 
swered about forty letters from 
men who want jobs and _ three 
more from fellows who say they 
are looking for a real connection, 

Some salesmen hold a nickel so 
close to their nose they can’t see 
the dollars a yard away. 


* * * 


Tuespay—lI surprised myself by 
opening my desk at 7 o’clock—an 
hour earlier than usual. Fifteen 
minutes later I was again sur- 
prised to see Clarice Miller, my 
first stenographer, get busy at her 
machine. She was trying to clean 
up yesterday’s dictation before I 
arrived. I can’t say whether she 
is bluffing or really interested in 
her work. She'll bear watching. 

Clarice is a nice girl, though— 
not much to look at, but neat as 
a pin and mighty speedy on the 
little black disks. As to my other 
stenog., Iolanthe Dillard, I can’t 
say very much that’s impressive. 
They call her “Anthe” for short. 

I heard her telling Clarice about 
a little frolic she attended last 
night, and Clarice remarked, “O 
Anthe, do you dance the tango?” 

Anthe disdainfully replied, 
“Naw, m’dear. Only common folks 
dance the tang-o. It is vulgah. 
I dance the refined tong-o, same 
as the swells on Maple Avenoo 
dance it. There’s all the diffrunce 
in the world in them two dances.” 

I checked the confab by giving 
a bunch of addressing to Anthe. 


HE MEETS THE SALESMEN 


By 10 o'clock our entire sales 
force of 17 men was ready to 
meet me in the salesman’s class- 
room, which Mr. Allis has so 
wisely provided. Four of the men 
—W. H. Kirts, Baldy Jones, 
Harry Smith and Gabe Tutt—came 
in off the road to attend this 
meeting. They are experienced 
hosiery salesmen—been calling on 
the trade established in their pre- 
vious connections. 

The other thirteen men have 
been doing some gum-shoe work 
among the stores of Jaynesburg 
and vicinity to get “hep” to the 
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Foremost Farm Papers 


Provide Class, National 

: State or Zone Circulation— 

e — Co-Operation—and Unusual 
Pulling Power 
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Whether you want to reach the | reach the right prospect in the 
truck farmer, fruit grower, grain | right territory by the use of the 
producer, dairyman, cotton or to- |] FOREMOST FARM PAPER 
bacco plantation owner—whether | LIST—a list of tremendous in- 
you want to reach the North, }| fluence and great result-bringing 
South, East, or West—you can | power—a list with a 


Combined Circulation of 1,376,000 
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Guaranteed Line 


Circulation Rate 
NE a ee PP 600,000 $3.00 to Sept. 
I I 6g 6 wd Kai's 0 67h 40-9 = 9 w aw ar 211,000 -75 to Sept. 
SORE ice Cee rere 105,000 -40 to Sept. 
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By the use of even a limited number of these remarkable rural pub- 
lications, a most valuable co-operative force can be established—each 
paper having its own particular field, yet all working together in ab- 
solute harmony toward the ultimate goal—results. 


These papers offer a splendid field for any advertiser of reputable 
goods—large or small. Taking into consideration both the number and 
quality of their respective circulations, the cost of space in any or 
all of the Foremost Farm Papers is really low. 


You will be placed under no obligation by asking any of these repre- 
sentatives for further data. 


J.C, Billingslea, A. H. Billingslea = 
Western ‘epresentative Eastern Representative 
Advertising Bldg. 1 Madison Avenue 

hicago New York 


fg ony oS tern Representati 
outhern Representative “ estern Representative 
ird Nati F Globe Buildi 

cord se cme — ARM PAP E RS Minneapolis, Minn. 
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lines carried and the range of 
popular prices, This plan was sug- 
gested by Gabe Tutt, who looks 
like he could carry about a mil- 
lion volts. 

One man got on my nerves the 
minute I saw him. His name is 
P. Dalton Waite and he is well 
named. He waited until the six- 
teen men were seated before he 
snuffed his coffin-nail and en- 
tered the room. Then he waited 
until everybody else had been in- 
troduced before coming forward 
to shake hands. I'll wait until 
Waite does some performing be- 
fore passing final judgment. 

We didn’t have any speechmak- 
ing during this first meeting—it 
was a little love-feast. I let them 
talk and become better acquainted 
with each other, while I listened 
and did a little jollying on the 
side. We were about ready to 
adjourn for lunch when Mr. Allis 
came in, followed by a caterer and 
two flunkeys with a dandy spread 
for us. 

Mr. Allis made a little talk and 
explained to the boys that I would 
be their sole boss from that mo- 
ment. 

We spent the afternoon in the 
mill, and the salesmen did most 
of the talking. 

x ok x 


WEDNESDAY—We are certainly 
making a fine start. I am begin. 
ning to size up our sales force. 
Every man thinks he is a star, 
and I am willing to admit that 
such is the case, but some of them 
are so blamed dim I will have 
to see them through a high-pow- 
ered telescope before I can dis- 
cover their relative importance in 
our firmament. 

That diffident dude, Waite, im- 
proves upon acquaintance. While 
we were in the mill yesterday 
afternoon he opened his mouth 
just three times to ask questions. 
The replies of Schmid gave us 
more real meaty information than 
we obtained during the entire gab- 
fest. 


HIS SPEECH TO THE BOYS 


This morning we met in the 
classroom to round up our yester- 
day’s work, My first speech to 





the boys was very short. It was 
about as follows: 

“Gentlemen, I regard the sales 
force as a cable by which we shall 
either be drawn to success or let 
down into oblivion, If our cable 
is strong enough we will be pulled 
steadily onward and upward. Let’s 
make it a strong cable before we 
start. Every strand must be equal 
to a high tension. There mustn’ 
be any dead wires in it. . 

“Our original plans have been 
altered. We first thought of dis. 
tributing Surewear Hosiery 
through the large city stores. You 
men, who have been making the 
big cities, may be disappointed to 
learn that we are going to con- 
centrate our efforts in the small- 
town field. We will find our big- 
gest market for a general line in 
the towns of less than 2,500 popu- 
lation. We will not refuse or- 
ders from city retailers, but you 
must make up your minds right 
now that the country merchant is 
the fellow who is going to buy 
our line from soup to nuts. 

“In about seven weeks you will 
go into your territories with a 
complete line of samples. I will 
talk to each one of you personally 
and assign territories satisfactory 
to you. If your feet get cold on 
this proposition and you cannot 
heat ’em up again, I want you to 
tell me at once and we will part 
as friends. On the other hand, 
if I find at the end of two weeks 
that any of you boys do not come 
up to our standard you will be 
promptly advised that we cannot 
use you. This is a fair proposi- 
tion, although I am putting it up 
to you rather bluntly. You must 
realize that all of us are on pro- 
bation and only the livest of the 
live wires will be retained. 

“You men are on a temporary 
salary basis, with an expense ac- 
count when you are out of the 
city. I want each of you to in- 
terview ten country merchants in 
this State between now and Mon- 
day morning. Take a few sam- 
ples with you and explain our 
proposition to the merchant. Write 
the name of every dealer and what 
he says on these blanks. If you 
can call on more than ten dealers 
so much the better. Here is a 
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list of the towns to be covered 
by each of you. Please get busy 
on this at once, and next week 
we shall have our first real report 
on market investigation.” 

All the men except Waite and 
Bob Bates were seemingly in fa- 
vor of the small-town plan. These 
two were silent. Bob is a brother 
of Grant Bates, the star sales- 
man for the Crescent Stove & 
Range Co. He looks like a win- 
ner. 

x *k * 

TuurspAY—Caswell, our adver- 
tising man, has been with me in 
all our meetings and conferences. 
He remarked to-day: “Gee, Mr. 
Hawkins, this is some job, isn’t 
it? I never had anything like 
this in my old job.” We haven't 
done a thing toward revising our 
advertising plan. I want Tommy 
Caswell to get a new view-point. 

The best part of to-day was de- 
voted to office forms, order blanks, 
expense books and many other ac- 
cessories required by my depart- 
ment. We must have these things 
right. I am not going to make 
a wrong start. 
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Fripay—Old Jasper called me 
over to the Crescent office to-day 
to help him hold one of his old 
customers, who wants to drop that 
line for another line of stoves 
and ranges. I found one of the 
biggest dealers in Western Kan- 
sas mad as a hornet because Jas- 
per refused to ship him a lot of 
advertising material. Jasper had 
written him that the Crescent gen- 
eral advertising has been discon- 
tinued for the balance of this year 
and Dobbs made a trip to Jaynes- 
burg to see about it. 

Dobbs’ purchases during the last 
five years amount to over $20,000. 
Jasper didn’t want to lose him, 
and at my suggestion he got an 
allowance of two per cent for ad- 
vertising locally. A few more 
experiences like this will teach 
Jasper and his crowd a much- 
needed lesson. 

Caswell informed me this after- 
noon that he was considering an 
advertising appropriation of $50,- 
000 for the first year and would 
make the new plan for this 
amount. I told him to cut it in 
half or the president would have 











For the six months ending March 31, 1914, the 
Joplin, Missouri, Globe, as always, carried more 
advertising, local, classified and foreign, than any 


other Joplin newspaper. 


It carried more local 


advertising by 18.%%, more classified by 2.°%, more 


foreign by 46."% than its competitor. 


The Globe 


guarantees advertisers more net paid circulation 
in the city of Joplin and in the Joplin mining dis- 


trict than its competitor. 
Statement of net paid circulation and 


this basis. 
distribution furnished. 


Contracts taken on 


JOPLIN GLOBE PUBLISHING CO. 


The E. Katz Special Advertising Agency, Representatives 


15 East 26th St. 
NEW YORK 





Harris Trust Bldg. 
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a fit. If we want to increase it 
later on we can do so when the 


business warrants it. 
x * 


SaTuRDAY—Spent the forenoon 
writing letters and talking to 
Schmid. On closing my desk for 
the week Caswell and I made an 
appointment to discuss the new 
advertising plan next Tuesday. 


(To be continued.) 


“Sealpackerchief” Features 
Free Delivery 


The International Handkerchief Mig. 
Company, New York, which makes the 
Sealpackerchief line of handkerchiefs, is 
featuring an offer to pay the parcel 
post on orders for this line. _ 

Particulars of this free-delivery ap- 
peal are contained in the following ex- 
cerpt from a recent ad: “Free delivery 
on all orders for Sealpackerchief and 
the 5-cent sellers Nos. 555 for men and 
777 for women to all points within 300 
miles (as the crow flies) of our various 
distributing offices. 

“Every time a call is made in your 
establishment for an article you carry 
in stock you insure the possible return 
of the customer. 

“Every time you say, ‘We are all 
out,’ or, ‘We expect some in shortly,’ 
or something similar, you increase the 
chance of someone else securing and 
keeping your customer.” 

The advertising also features a cou- 
pon in return for which the company 
will send a combination cut-out and 
Sealpackerchief display cabinet to deal- 
ers. 


Lifebuoy Distribution Plan 


The new newspaper copy for Life- 
buoy Soap, manufactured by Lever 
Bros. Company, Cambridge, Mass., con- 
tains a coupon which secures three 
cakes of Lifebuoy for ten cents, giving 
the customer one cake free. If the 
customer then cuts out the picture of 
the old sailor on each of the three 
Lifebuoy wrappers, she will receive a 
reproduction of a picture painted by 
Philip Boileau. 

In the coupon the grocers and drug- 
gists are told that it will be redeemed 
for the regular price of five cents by 
the manufacturer or through the jobber. 


Rubber Heels—‘“Safety First” 


The Foster Rubber Company, Boston, 
Mass., has incorporated the “Safety 
First” idea in its newspaper copy for 
Cat’s Paw Rubber Heels. A _ unique 
illustration shows a man pointing to an 
enlarged shoe sole with a Cat’s Paw 
Rubber Heel in place, and the words 
“Safety First” written on the sole. 





E. R. Brown, New England represen- 
tative of Frank Seaman, Inc., has been 
elected a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Pilgrim Publicity Asso- 
ciation. 
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New York Retailers Uphold 
Stevens Bill 


A meeting of the independent retail 
merchants of New York was held at 
Aeolian Hall Friday, April 24, 1914, 
Over 1,000 retailers were in attendance, 

Dr. W._C. Anderson, president of 
the New York Pharmaceutical Confer. 
ence, presided. The speakers were Ellis 
Howland, of the New York Journal of 
Commerce; Herman A. Metz, Alfred D, 
Woodruff, food supply expert of the 
New York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor; J. Leyden White 
(Joel Blanc), the Washington corre. 
spondent, and Nicholas Ehrlich, pregi- 
dent of the Independent Retail Tobac 
conist Association of America. 

The following resolutions were 
adopted: 

“Wuereas, the habit of price-cutting 
on standardized and trade-marked arti- 
cles of merchandise has assumed such 
vicious proportions that it now threatens 
the business existence of all retailers 
of small or moderate capital, and 

“WHEREAS, the consuming public is 
being plundered and_ outraged by a 
scheme of business which depends upon 
deception rather than an exchange of 
real and recognized values, and 

“‘WHEREAS, present conditions tend to- 
ward an imminent monopoly of the 
channels of distribution—a monopoly 
that would be vaster and more potent 
for evil than any trust hitherto con- 
ceived; be it therefore 

“Resolved, That we, the Independent 
Retail Merchants of Greater New York 
and the Metropolitan District, sound an 
earnest note of warning to Congress 
and to the people at large, and counsel 
immediate action against present and 
impending attacks on the integrity of 
American commerce; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we solemnly endorse 
and promise heartily to support the 
Stevens Bill (H. R. 13305), now pend- 
ing in Congress, which promises hon- 
esty in merchandising and equal oppor- 
tunity to all business men and consumers 


alike. 


Nemo Service Idea 


The sale of Nemo Corsets is being 
promoted in many cities by arranging 
with department stores to advertise a 
“‘Nemo Hygienic Fashion Service.” 

The special ads announce “Free lec- 
tures on physical culture by a_ well- 
known physical culturist, interesting 
athletic exercises in costume and advice 
and private consultation free.” These 
lectures and exhibits are said to have 
been largely attended wherever they 
have been held. 


Big Space for Face Cloth Ads 


The Putnam Knitting Company, of 
New York,:is using page space in trade 
papers to feature its Turknit face 
cloths The main appeal in the copy is 
that Turknit face cloths are an aux- 
iliary to Turknit towels and that mer- 
chants who stock both towels and_ face 
cloths can make two sales as easily as 
one, because these products sell one 
another. 
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Display Ads 


J. MONTGOMERY, man- 
eager of the Iris Theatre, a 
moving-picture house of ‘Topeka, 
Kans., is stimulating attendance 
not only by advertising current and 
coming attractions in the daily 


Answers to Readers in 
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Montgomery figured that if his 
patrons were given an opportunity 
to express their views, interest in 
the silent drama would be in- 
creased and, in addition, he would 
receive a good many practical 

suggestions worth following. 
The plan, after a short trial, has 
proved so profitable that it will 
be continued indefinitely. Charac- 
teristic is the exhibit- 
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or’s reply to a letter 
from “Sore Mer- 





production: 


Fie ue 0 
at the box office for the in- 
formation you request, 


Well Wisher. : 
ank you. We wired the agency ‘ 
ages receipt.of your note, and wi! “Squaw 
ise you through the columns of wae untl 
the ny ngs ag whether we can Igns.”, iT 
secure the play. . 7 


to-date. “You 


«The trts 


who sent us'the clfpp' 
Bt. Youls Globe-Democrat. i 
usé “it in due 


season. Such 
courtesies are sincerely appreciated. 





Manager Iria: = - 
T note Mr. J 


f ay House, purveyor of 
“Second Thought” (sometimes they 





are bot respomdble fer correspond- 
ents’ effuster Managéts. h 





HURRY! TODAY AND TONIGHT, ONLY 


THE SQUAW MAN 


Better lose a two-dollar bill, than the opportunity to, see this 
SHOW. 


Tomorrow, and thé rest of om, that laugh-provoking 


Brewster’s Millions 


Correspondence Department 

Yes, Mrs. R. we shal! accede to 
your wishes within six weeks; Wé 
axgrse with you that the “Pride of 
Jennico” was one of the two best, 

must 

Man” is the other. But 
i you see “Brewster’# Mil- 
en, please write us again. 


— 4 t 
Thanks to the thoughtfyl patron The Journal takes 
fas teem the crack: at moving Seen’ Good 
‘e. will §=You will now see 
little absorb your money 
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her. "they “have respect. 


> 7 y 
Gaston. We make haste to say we ness, - he should have approached 


mes a gentleman, _— out that the advance 


him out to the doorkeeper, Soe 


chant.” The latter 
took exception to ed- 
itorial comment in the 
Topeka papers which 
was rather unfavor- 
able to moving pic- 
tures. ‘Get the habit 
of smiling when you 
are beat up,” respond- 
ed Mr. Montgomery, 
amiably, “—and do 
more advertising.” 
The Topeka ex- 
hibitor, by the way, 
is a pioneer in his 
field in at least one 
The _ Iris 
are twenty 
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w the papers 
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was a logical one, 





COKRESPONDENCE COLUMN ADAPTED TO FEATURE MOVING 


PICTURE SHOW 


papers of the Kansas capital, but 
also by the use of a correspond- 
ence column. Only a small por- 
tion of the advertising space used 
by the company is devoted to an 
announcement of the coming fea- 
tures, The major part of the space 
is given over to the reproduction 
of letters received by the manage- 
ment and answers to them. 

That the public has taken a 
healthy interest in the innovation 
is stating it mildly. Moving-pic- 
ture devotees, apparently, are a 
good deal like baseball fans, in 
that they have their own ideas 
as to how a_ motion-picture 
theatre should be operated. Mr. 


quickly brought busi- 
ness to where it was 
before the prices were 


raised. The step was profitable. 


Resinol Shaving Stick Campaign 


The Resinol shaving stick is the basis 
of copy now appearing in druggists 
journals over the signature of the Resi- 
nol Chemical Company, of Baltimore. 
The copy features a trial offer for one- 
half dozen of the sticks at the same 
price quoted on Resinol soap. If the 
druggist advises the home office that 
he has ordered the trial consignment 
and furnishes the name of his jobber, 
the Baltimore company will send him 
a supply of miniature sticks to be used 
as samples. Reference is made in the 
ads that the Resinol $300,000 campaign 
puts a reputation behind the shaving 
stick which will make it “sell on sight 
at the full advertised price.’ The 
Resinol people are also featuring a 
moving-picture slide offer. 























































































How the Rumely Advertising Is 
Being Re-directed 





An Authorized Interview by W. G. Clifford with 


Clarence S. Funk, President 
Of the Rumely Products Company, La Porte, Ind. 


[EpirortraL Note:—The spring 
campaign of the Rumely Products 
Company is suggestive for three 
reasons: First, because it is a 
comprehensive national campaign 
to reach farmers—a market of 
ten billion-dollar purchasing pow- 
er; second, because of the large 
volume of sales involved—in 1912, 
over $15,000,000; third, because of 
the record of the men at present 
in charge of the sales and the ad- 
vertising. 

When the reorganization of the 
affairs of the Rumely Products 
Company was decided upon last 
year Clarence S. Funk, then vice- 
president of the International 
Harvester Company, of Chicago, 
was selected as the man to put the 
business upon a more profitable 
basis. He associated with him- 
self, as vice-president, M. R. D. 
Owings, for several years adver- 
tising manager of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company. 

Thus the new developynent 
work has been laid out along lines 
which the experience of these men 
in the successful International 
Harvester Company: seemed to in- 
dicate were the best. The imme- 
diate effort was to cash in on the 
previous wide and perhaps rather 
extravagant educational work of 
the old Rumely régime. The fol- 
lowing is an outline of the general 
policies and particular methods of 
the new management.] 


OW best to sell to the farm- 

er? This can best be an- 
swered by outlining the methods 
the M. Rumely Company has 
found to be the most productive. 
Until recently our advertising 
campaigns were almost wholly ed- 
ucational. They were based on 
the idea that it was useless to at- 
tempt to talk specific machines be- 


fore the farmer had been given a - 





thorough course of education in 
their cost-cutting and _ increased 
earning possibilities on the farm, 
We aimed first to sell the farmer 
on the idea of farm machinery; 
then, when this had been done, to 
talk specific machines. We also 
included the city man in ‘our cam- 
paigns of education. 

Now we have reached the point 
where we can begin to cash in on 
this educational work. While our 
present spring campaign—running 
from the middle of February to 


4 : -_ 
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A Rest for Your Wife 
Have you thought what a few hours pleasure a day 
would mean to your wile?” How she would enjoy it— 


how much good it would do her? » She can have it when 
you replace hired hands with a 


Tractor 
- 15-30 hp. 


‘This tractor'will cut down your work and build up your 
profits, ht will better. 
dt will do your work when it should be done. 

A GasPull Tractor will cut out a lot of hired hands-your 
wile will have fewer beds to make—fewer and clothes 
to wash. Think it over—see if a GasPull wouldn't help both 

you and your wife 
” We have a Data-book, No. 352—i's full of valuable hist 
about farming end the GasPull. A card will bring & to you. 
| RUMELY PRODUCTS CO. 
rpm ater 


Power - Farming Machinery’ 
7 LA PORTE, IND. “ . 
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THE WIFE IS INGENIOUSLY BROUGHT INTO 
THE ARGUMENT IN FARM PAPERS 


the middle of May—is designed 
primarily to bring about immedi- 
ate sales, it does not overlook the 
educational idea. It is split into 
two parts: one-half is designed to 
induce sales as quickly as pos- 
sible; the other half,, on broad 
educational lines. In addition to 
this, it is designed to establish the 
fact that the M. Rumely Company 
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manufactures a complete line of 
farm machinery for every conceiv- 
able use, instead of only tractors, 
as many erroneously suppose. 
That the farmer is rapidly com- 
ing into his own is shown by the 
fact that in the last ten years 
his buying power has increased by 
fifty per cent, and in the last 
twenty years by one hundred per 
cent. The value of 1913 crops— 
$10,000,000,000-—was twice as great 
as that of 1899; more than $1,- 
000,000,000 more than in 1909, and 
substantially greater than in 1912. 
This increase is traceable to two 
main sources: first, the increased 
use of machinery on farms; sec- 
ond, the adoption of scientific 
methods of farming taught by 
agricultural colleges and farm- 
machinery manufacturers. A com- 
parison of the annual sales of 
farm- machinery manufacturers 
and the increase in crops shows 
a striking relation in that in- 
creased sales of farm machinery 
inevitably result in increased 
crops. One parallels the other. 
Nowadays little is heard of the 
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farmer who is “land poor’—the 
man who has little if any actual 
cash, but is rich when judged by 
the number of acres he owns. The 
use of farm machinery has solved 
the financial troubles of such men. 
When sowing, plowing and reap- 
ing were done by hand a farmer 
often had more acres than he 
could use productively. His- in- 
vested capital was inactive—dead. 
Nowadays, with farm machinery, 
he can make every single acre 
produce profits year after year. 
And he can now cultivate his en- 
tire farm at less cost and in less 
time than hitherto was required 
for a small part of it. 

Time was when the renter of 
a farm eked out an existence, while 
the landlord grew rich. The use 
of farm machinery has changed 
this. For nowadays the renter 
can make more money than the 
landlord, provided he rents the 
farm-.on a cash basis of from 
three dollars to seven dollars an 
acre, and puts his capital into 
machinery that will make the land 
produce. 











































Recent statement made to the Gov- 
ernment shows that the net paid cir- 
culation of the TELEGRAM and 
NEWS-TIMES, Reading, Pa., is 
greater than that of all other Reading 
dailies combined. 


Telegram and News-Times >: 25,933 


Second Paper - - - - - 19,567 
Third Paper Re ee ae ee 6,016 


READING PRINTING CO., Publishers 


The E. Katz Special Advertising Agency, Representatives 


15-19 East 26th St. Harris Trust Bldg. 
NEW YORK CITY. CHICAGO. 
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Five years ago a grocery sales- 
man bought a 250-acre farm for 
his two sons. The land—the wild- 
est kind of timber land—was lo- 
cated near a little town northeast 
of St. Cloud, Minn., in the clover 
country. These young men were 
“book farmers.” They had a lot 
of “crazy ideas”—so local farm- 
ers said—that would not work out. 
They invested their surplus cap- 
ital in farm machinery and start- 
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satisfaction. 


Rumely-Olds Engines 


horsepower 


Falk Kerosene Engines 


3-20 horsepower 


furnish power for every farm purpose. Mounted on trucks, 
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Engines That 
Profit You 


A reliable, smooth-running 
= power plant that keeps fuel 
3" costs low and doesn’t take 
much attention, will show 
big profits in money and 






INK 


wrench is unlike a saw. Instead 
it equals in appearance and equip. 
ment many a high-priced city or 
suburban home. 

All the improvements made on 
this farm have been financed out 
of the profits that came as a re- 
sult of scientific farming and the 
use of farm machinery, and this 
in the short space of five years, 
To-day these young men are 
looked upon as big successes. 

Scarcity of farm 
labor plays an im- 
portant part in caus- 
ing farmers to adopt 
farm machinery. In 
many parts of the 
country farmers are 
severely handicapped 
by lack of help. This 
condition exists to an 
unusual extent in 
Michigan and sur- 
rounding country. The 
automobile industry 
has drained many 
rural districts of men. 
The owner of a 600- 












skids or stationary bases. Direct connected with hoists, 
pumps and in handy outfits with Rumely cream separators, 
balers and saw mills. 

Olds gasoline engines have been leaders for 33 years. 
Falk engines burn kerosene or distillate. Either will do 
duzens of jobs around the farm—will do these jobs better, 
faster and cheaper than they can be done in any other way. 
Rumely service is back of every Rumely machine—49 branches 


acre farm in Eastern 
Michigan needed men 
for milking. He tried 
all the regular chan- 
nels through which 
help is obtained, but 




















and 11,000 dealers—supplies and repairs on short notice. 
Ask for Olds catalog No. 344 and Falk catalog No. 118. 


RUMELY LINES 
Kerosene Tractors Threshing Machines Cream Separators Road Machines 
Gasoline Tractors Corn Machines Feed Mills Grain Elevators 
Engine Plows Baling Presses Stationary Engines Steam Engines 





without avail. Even 
an offer of forty dol- 
lars a month, with 
board, failed to pro- 





RUMELY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


(incorporated) 





duce a solitary appli- 
cant. The farm owner 
chose the only way out 


Chicago Power-Farming Machinery Illinois a: te tastalfed ‘ nethe 
ss anical milking device. 
AMUN 
VIEW-POINT OF FARMER 
COPY WRITTEN TO BRING REPLIES IN BUYING 


ed to apply scientific methods of 
farming. 

The farm is operated on a 
strictly business basis. A part of 
the barn is partitioned off for 
use as an office. Records are kept 
of all operations—time, cost, etc. 
Practically all the work on the 
farm is done by machinery. A 
gas-engine runs the dairy, the 
laundry, the electric lighting plant, 
the feed-cutter, etc. The home is 
as unlike the popular conception 
of a farmhouse as a monkey- 


‘ 


Farmers, as a whole, 
long ago reached the point where 
they could afford to purchase 
luxuries. To-day, farmers can be 
sold the majority of articles that 
appeal to the city man or woman. 
With them it is not so much a 
question of money as_ whether 
there is use for them. 

The great increase in the use 
of cement on farms shows that 
farmers have reached the point 
where they want conveniences as 
well as necessities. The old, leaky 
drinking-trough, with its attend- 
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It’s Not the 
Size of the Iree 


that iaterests a Los Angeles orange grower,— but 


What Does It Produce P 


It’s not the quantity of circulation of evening newspapers that inter- 
ests Los Angeles’ successful merchants, but the “Producing Quality.” 


It’s not gigantic street circulation that makes valuable the advertising 
columns of a newspaper, but the number of homes in which a news- 
paper has had “‘exclusive representation” for years, that produces the 
greater results for the advertiser. 


Good Homes always invite Good Newspapers and reject those 
that are sensational and do not observe proper censorship of objection- 


able matter. HERE, AGAIN, IS THE PROOF OF THIS: 


_THE EVENING EXPRESS SHOWS A PAID 


NET DAILY AVERAGE GAIN OF OVER 
6,000 COPIES, for the six months’ period ending 
April 1, 1914, over the six months ending 
October 1, 1913. 


THE EXPRESS does not strive for gross street circulation among 
the careless and non-productive classes. IT HAS THE LARGEST 
HOME CIRCULATION of any evening paper in Los Angeles. 


_ This priceless heritage has evoked calumnious comment from com- 
petitors who have clamored about their “quantity” circulation. 


THE EXPRESS publishes more local mercantile advertising 
than its combined competitors and at virtually the same price per inch 
that all large advertisers pay papers of “gross” circulation. 


Statements intended to confuse advertisers are ignored by pros- 
perous Los Angeles merchants who know the results produced by 
bona fide home circulation. 


Reference to any ‘*One paper in the 
local Distributor THE Home is worth 
Requested. three en the Street’’ 


C. D, BERTOLET EVENING EXPRESS A. mt HAMMOND 


Boyce Bldg. 
Chicage, Ill, J. CLEM ARNOLD, Gen. Mgr. New York City 
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ant slush, has been replaced with 
a cleanly and attractive concrete 
fountain; mud paths are rapidly 
giving way to concrete walks; 
tumble-down wooden fence-posts, 
to attractive concrete pillars— 
everywhere on the farm, improve- 
ments that, while advantageous, 
yet are not absolutely necessary, 
are rapidly being added. 

In the home, too, modern equip- 
ment is fast making its way. 
Lighting systems are now the or- 
der of the day. In a recent three- 
months’ period one of the several 
concerns that sells lighting equip- 
ment sold to farmers 400 light- 
ing-plants with from 75 to 150 
lights each, at an average cost of 
$400. The sales records of one 
of the big automobile concerns 
shows that sixty per cent of its 
cars are shipped west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

These instances, typical of hun- 
dreds, show not only that the 
farmer has money, but that he 
is willing to spend it for luxuries 
as well as necessities. 

Our present spring campaign is 
being operated in a list of 275 
publications, divided into the fol- 
lowing classes: 

. Thresher papers. 

. Gas-power papers. 

3. National farm papers. 

. State farm papers. 

. County newspapers. 
Copy used in each publication is 
fitted as closely as possible to con- 
ditions in the territory covered. 
As farming conditions differ so 
widely throughout the country, it 
is inadvisable to run the same 
kind of copy in all publications 
and in all parts of the country. 
All copy used belongs to the same 
family, however. 

The State farm papers enable us 
to localize our copy probably bet- 
ter than any other class of me- 
dium. They cover one particular 
territory and generally cover it 
pretty thoroughly. 

County newspapers are used to 
supplement our work in the State 
farm papers. We use them mostly 
in the South and the Northwest, 
as these territories are not cov- 
ered very thoroughly by farm 
papers. 

No attempt is made to use spe- 


cific or localized copy in the na- 
tional farm papers, as obviously 
this could not be done without ap. 
pealing fruitlessly to a large part 
of their readers. In publications 
of this nature we use general copy 
pointing out the advantages of 
using machinery on the farm. 

In the South we use educational 
copy almost exclusively, designed 
to show the superiority of me- 
chanical power over animal power 
on the farm. In the Northwest 
educational copy is not needed, as 
farmers there are already fully 
awake to the advantages of power 
machinery. The power tractor has 
probably done more to develop 
northwest Canada than any other 
one factor. In advertisements for 
this territory we feature big- 
power tractors and use specific 
copy. 

Farm conditions in the East and 
the Middle West, in our judg- 
ment, still call for some educa- 
tional work. In these territories 
we alternate specific copy with ed- 
ucational copy and try to make 
our appeals hit the middle ground 

Whenever possible we try to 
have inquiries in response to our 
advertisements go direct to our 
branch offices. In the past we had 
them come to our home office, and 
then forwarded them to the 
branches to which they belonged. 
This plan we have discontinued, ' 
as it causes unnecessary delay in 
following up inquiries. Sales often 
hinge upon the speed with which 
a salesman can be sent to an in- 
quirer. We aim to eliminate all 
unnecessary delay. 

In the majority of our adver- 
tisements the address of our home 
office does not appear. We try to 
build up a reputation for each of 
our branches in its particular ter- 
ritory. In the State farm papers 
we list the names and addresses 
of our branches in the State cov- 
ered—ranging from three to six— 
so that prospects can write to the 
nearest address. The same metho 
is followed with county newspa- 
pers by featuring the name_an 
address of our local dealer. Prac- 
tically the only papers 1n whic 
the address of our home office ap- 
pears is in those of national cir- 
culation. In this case we consider 














it better policy to delay inquiries 
for a day or so than to pay for 
listing the names and addresses of 
all our branch offices. 

Each of our branch offices oper- 
ates as a unit in regard to adver- 
tising and selling, and maintains 
and follows up its own lists of 
prospects. Inquiries are immedi- 
ately followed up by salesmen and 
are then scheduled for a regular 
mail follow-up in conjunction 
with personal selling. 

Each branch also operates a 
direct-mail campaign of its own. 
Lists of farmers in surrounding 
territory are carefully compiled 
and plugged persistently with let- 
ters, booklets, etc. A distinct type 
of follow-up is used for each kind 
of machine and class of prospect, 
as we believe in individualizing 
the appeal. No fixed limit is 
placed on the number of times 
prospects are followed up. They 
are kept on the list until they 
either buy or give a sound reason 
for not doing so. 

We are firm believers in paving 
the way for our salesmen. We 
consider their time far too valu- 
able to be spent in skirmishing 
for prospects and educating them 
to think our way. We do the 
preliminary work of education by 
means of advertising and keep 
our salesmen constantly supplied 
with live inquiries. 


COPY TO FIT LOCAL CONDITIONS 


The importance of writing copy 
to fit local conditions, in the case 
of local or State publications, or 
to the view-point of readers in 
national publications, cannot be 
overestimated. Blanket appeals 
are not only non-productive, but 
are often harmful in that they 
make the advertiser appear as if 
he does not know what he is talk- 
ing about. Practically every dis- 
trict has its own individual re- 
quirements. Great sectional feel- 
ing exists in many parts of the 
United States and Canada. A 
Southerner once wrote to us, say- 
ing, “Your advertisements sound 
too much like a Northern con- 
cern.” A farm is not a farm 
everywhere. In the Middle West 
it is a farm; in the South, a plan- 
tation; on the Pacific coast, a 
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ranch. A plow is a plow in the 
Northern States, but in the South 
it is a disc-plow. 

The kind of work required of 
plows differs with various locali- 
ties. The only way to make an 
advertising campaign hit the mark 
is to study local conditions and 
write separate advertisements to 
fit each need. Another point is 
the futility of playing up fuel 
costs on the same basis in all lo- 
calities. Fuel costs vary from five 
cents to seven cents a gallon in 
various parts of the country. 
Again, in some districts, farmers 
are already well acquainted with 









17 \\\ te aes. 
The New Hired Man 


> ° 
HIS kind of hired man comes crated and: 
carefully packed, but as soon as you get 

bim set ap and ready for work be doesn’t care what time he suet 
or what time be quits; dinner bejis bave wo charms for him; be. 
does not eat if he does not work. 

Hie came te Olds Bogise; be" do qove hard werk for you ta 4 dip 
thin any man you ever heard of. You need this hired on 
1+ tell you about bim. 


a. 
’ _ 700 ca0"t find time te come'snd see en, ‘ 
ask us to come.and see you or seag you « free 
catalog of (2- Bogings. 
8 . Were to serve yon; 8 
~S «ms, the chance, 
-L. A. Patton, ‘Normal, Ill. 
= eee cs 
AN APT ARGUMENT IN A DEALER AD 
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the tractor, while others know lit- 
tle if anything about its possibili- 
ties and need a thorough course 
of education. All of these points 
have to be held in mind in adver- 
tising. 

Our advertisements in county 
newspapers are always run over 
our local dealer’s name. This en- 
ables us not only to localize our 
campaign in the State and na- 
tional farm papers, but also to 
cash in on the local dealer’s stand- 
ing in his community. We supply 
dealers with a complete set of 
sixty different advertisements, in 
electrotype form, mortised for the 
insertion of their name and ad- 
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THE NATIONAL THE 
STOCKMAN & FARMER FARMERS’ REVIEW 
PITTSBURG CHICAGO 








Publisher of Printers’ Ink. 

Your statement of circulation of PRINTERS 
INK is before me. This is very complete and I 
congratulate you on the concise form. I can see how 
such a form would have to be changed materially to 
make it available for a publication such as ours, but 
it offers some splendid ideas and suggestions. 

What I am anxious for is that the Audit Asso- 
ciation, the Advertising Agency Association, or 
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some particular individual will originate some style 
or form of statement which will become uniform and 
general with all advertisers. As it stands now we 
are constantly called upon by advertisers to make 





statements—and all of the forms vary so much that 
it takes a great deal of time and trouble to comply ( 
with all of the varied requests, making it incon- eee 


venient and expensive. 


Sincerely yours, 
’ F. E. LONG, 
President 








Who can suggest a better form of Circulation State- 
ment than the one reproduced on the opposite page? 
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dress. We supply the electrotypes 
free; they pay for the space. 

We make all our advertisements 
conform to a set standard: 

1. The appeal must be fitted to 
the class of readers aimed at. In 
the case of publications of gen- 
eral circulation, this means fitting 
it to the editorial policy, or to 
the view-point of readers. With 
localized papers, such as State 
farm papers, or local newspapers, 
the appeal is based on local con- 
ditions. 

2. Honesty of statement and sin- 
cerity of appeal. 

3. Typographical appearance: A 
clean-cut illustration showing ac- 
tion of some sort; a strong head- 
line, enough subheads and white 
space for attention value, and the 
avoidance of much small type. 

4. Literary construction: Simple, 
everyday language; short sen- 
tences, few adjectives. 

5. Hammer one idea at a time. 

6. Feature line trade-mark in 
each advertisement. 


WHEN RESULTS ARE BEST 


Advertising during the months 
of December, January and Febru- 


ary, we have found, produces 
greater results than at any other 
period. The reason is that at this 
time of the year farmers have 
cashed in on their crops, have 
spare time, and are thinking about 
breaking records on the next crop. 
Advertising should not be stopped 
altogether during the other 
months, however, as the maxim of 
“The time to advertise is all the 
time” applies to the farm market 
as well as to other lines. We ad- 
vertise in thresher, gas, and trade- 
papers twelve months in the year. 
The farmer takes longer to 
imake up his mind than the city 
man. He is not susceptible to 
stampeding methods. But this ob- 
jection, if it is an objection, is 
more than offset by the fact that 
when a farmer comes tv a con- 
,clusion he usually sticks to it. He 
is not as fickle as the city man. 
A business reputation made in the 
country is good for a lifetime. In 
the city, for probably seven years 
at the outside. 

Farmers ‘as a whole have found 
out that the better type of na- 
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tional advertiser can be relied up- 
on. They will take hitn at his word 
and accept his guarantee without 
hesitation. This does not mean, 
though, that the farmer lacks busi. 
ness perception. True, he has for. 
saken many of his canny, horse- 
trading methods as applied to busi- 
ness, but he is still a very shrewd 
individual and can see the hole in 
the doughnut without looking at 
it twice. His is the policy of treat 
me right and I'll treat you right, 

Conditions in the farm market 
can aptly be likened to the auto- 
mobile business in its middle 
stage. When manufacturers start- 
ed to market automobiles they 
found that the public was not 
thoroughly sold on the idea. It 
had to be educated to the uses and 
advantages of the automobile. At 
the start automobile manufactur- 
ers as a whole issued purely edu- 
cational advertising; little mention 
was made of the technical points 
of cars. Next came the middle 
stage where most of the public 
was educated to the automobile, 
Middle-ground copy was _ then 
used—partly educational and part- 
ly technical descriptions. Now 
automobile copy is almost wholly 
technical. 

We believe that ideal farm- 
machinery advertising is one-half 
educational and one-half technical. 
That is what we try to make our 
advertisements. Farmers as a 
whole are not yet thoroughly sold 
on the farm-machinery idea. 
Within a few years, however, the 
educational campaigns will have 
done their work and copy can be 
almost entirely technical, the same 
as present-day automobile copy. 

As a part of our campaign of 
education we issue two booklets: 
(1) “Power Farming”; (2) “The 
All-Around Power Plant.” While 
these books tell about our prod- 
ucts to some extent, they are in 
the main based on the broad idea 
of educating the farmer to the ad- 
vantages and uses of power ma- 
chinery on the farm. ; 

We also operate a_ residence, 
correspondence and traveling 
school in tractioneering, known as 
the Indiana School of Traction- 
eering. Each buyer of a Rumely 
tractor is entitled to a free schol- 














arship in the school, either for 
himself or for one of his em- 
ployees. We send out all oyer the 
country a staff of experts in pow- 
er farming. They go to farming 
centers and give practical instruc- 
tion right on the farm. 


MAGNITUDE OF THE REFORM WORK 


The farmer cannot remedy ex- 
isting conditions all alone. He is 
handicapped by financial and dis- 
tributing systems that would wipe 
out in a single season the narrow 
margin on which many a big busi- 
ness operates. Neither the farmer 
nor freight rates are really respon- 
sible for the high cost of living. 

Not only the city, but the great 
corporations must be taught to 
help. The farmer needs to be 
taught how to make better use of 
what he- has. Some day farm 
buildings will be studied with the 
view of making one strip of pine 
do what two did before. The 
steel industry has already begun 
to study farm buildings with a 
view to furnishing cheaper struc- 
tural frames, thus reducing the in- 
vestment so as to give the farmer 
a chance to make a profit, even at 
lower selling prices, if necessary. 

In Minnesota the Twin City 
bankers are said to be considering 
a revolving fund of a million dol- 
lars to help put live stock on 
farms. Nothing but a widespread 
movement to help the farmer in- 
crease his herd will cut the price 
of meats to the city man. 

Agricultural credit is a real 
problem. The local banker cannot 
loan the farmer money for perma- 
nent improvements out of his cur- 
rent funds. The farm turn-over is 
too slow. It takes two years to get 
the money out of a calf, five out 
of rock phosphate, ten out of a 
machine, fifty out of a building. 
In the city it takes two months to 
sell a Christmas toy stock, one 
month for Easter hats, possibly 
two weeks to turn over a ten- 
cent store stock. 

The first big problem. of man- 
ufacturers selling to the farm trade 
is not manufacturing nor distribu- 
tion, but finance. Nothing but a 
broad provision for agricultural 
credit along European lines will 
solve the problem. 
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The following mediums are on 
the list: 

American Agriculturist, Arkan- 
sas Farmer and Homestead, Bet- 
ter Fruit, Breeder's Gazette, Cali- 
fornia Country Journal, Califor- 
nia Cultivator, California Farm 
and Home,California Fruit Grow- 
er, Campbell’s Scientific Farmer, 
Canadian Farmer, Country Gen- 
tleman, Country Life in Canada, 
Dakota Farmer, Decorah Posten, 
Den Danske Pioneer, Farm and 
Fireside, Farm and Home, Farm 
and Ranch, Farm and Ranch Re- 
view, Farm, Stock and Home, 
Farm Journal, Farmer, Farmer 
and Breeder, Farmer and Siock- 
man, Farmers’ Advocate. 

Farmers’ Guide, Farmers’ Mail 
and Breeze, Field and Farm, Flor- 
ida Agriculturist, Florida Grower, 
Fruit Grower, Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Homestead, Hospodar, Indiana 
Farmer, Iowa Homestead, Kansas 
Farmer, Kimball’s Dairy Farmer, 
Michigan Farmer, Missouri Ru- 
ralist, Nebraska Farmer, Nor’west 
Farmer, Nordwestern, re a 
Stockman and Farmer, Ohio 
Farmer, Oklahoma Farm Journal, 
Orchard and Farm, Oregon Agri- 
culturist, Ozark Produce Journal, 
Pacific Homestead, Pacific North- 
west, Pacific Rural Press, Prairie 
Farmer, Progressive Farmer. 

Ranch, Ranch and Range, Rural 
New Yorker, Southern Agricul- 
turist, Southern Ruralist, Spokes- 
man Review, Successful Farming, 
Svenska Amerikanska Posten, 

venska Folkets Tidning, Trans- 
Missourt Farmer and Ranchman, 
Twentieth Century Farmer, Utah 
Farmer, Wallace’s Farmer, Week- 
ly Oregonian, Wisconsin Agricul- 
turalist, American Thresherman, 
Thresherman’s Review and Power 
Farming, Thresherman’s Review 
of Canada, Gas Review, Gas 
Power, Gas Power Age of Can- 
ada, Farm Machinery, Farm Im- 
plement News, Canadian Farm 
Implements, Canadian Thresher- 
man and Farmer, Dry Farming 
Magazine, Campbell’s Scientific 
Farmer, Implement Age, Imple- 
ment and Vehicle Record, Farm 
Implements, Weekly -Implement 
Trade Journal. 
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Another Prospective Advertiser 
of Gum 


“Chew Dorne’s Carnation Gum, and 
Taste the Smell,” is the slogan which 
is being used by George Dorne, a manu 
facturer of gum and confectionery in 
Newport, Ky., just across the river from 
Cincinnati. 

As its name indicates, the gum is fla- 
vored to resemble the odor of carna- 
tions, and the suggestion conveyed, that 
the taste is as good as the smell, is one 
which is obvious!y calculated to make a 
pronounced appeal. 

The gum has been on the market for 
about seven years, but so far posters, 
and those only in the immediate vicin- 
ity of Cincinnati, have been practically 
the only advertising medium used, ex- 
cepting a few novelties. One of the 
most conspicuous poster stands is one 
on a building overlooking Fountain 
Square, Cincinnati’s busiest spot. The 
sign bears the slogan quoted, and is 
i.luminated at night. 

The manufacturer says he intends to 
increase his advertising as his business 
grows, and already has a considerable 
distribution, as the result of the adver- 
tising work referred to, which has gone 
on for about three years. 


Mark A. Selsor Joins “Snappy 
Stories” 


Mark A. Selsor, formerly advertising 
manager of Review of Reviews, and 
later advertising manager of Current 
Opinion, has taken charge of the adver- 
tising department of The New Fiction 
Publishing Company, publishers of 
Snappy Stories and Romance. 

H. A. Buckhout, who formerly was in 
charge of the advertising department, 
is still in ill hea:th, and is obliged to 
remain at Saranac Lake. While he con 
tinues with the company, his absence 
from the city prevents his taking the 
active headship of his department, and 
his services will be continued in an ad 
visory capacity only. 


Advertisements Replace Taxi 
Meters 


The newspaper copy of the Blue Rib 
bon Taxicab Company, of Portland, 
Oregon, is illustrated with maps of the 
city showing the zone prices in various 
parts of the city. The company adver- 
tises “‘No Meters,” only hourly rates 
and established rates to certain parts of 
the city. 


The J. H. Prince Paint Company, 
which formerly placed its advertising 
direct in weeklies, is now using daily 
papers and is. placing the business 
through the H. E. Ayres Agency, Bos- 
ton. 


The advertising of the Uricsol Chemi- 
cal Company, Boston, formerly placed 
direct, is now handled by Wood, Put- 
nam & Wood Co. 
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March Broke Auto Shipping 
Records 


March was a record month for the 
shipment of automobiles in this country 
- April will exceed any similar moni 
of past years, according to the ; 
brought by Alfred Reeves, who ba 
returned to New York after visiting 
forty-one automobile plants in Qhio 
Michigan, Indiana and New York, in 
connection with his work as general 
manager of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, the trade or. 
ganization which includes ninety-one fac. 
tories in its membership. 

The figures supplied by Mr. Reeves 
are taken from the records of the N. A. 
C. C. Freight and Traffic Office main. 
tained at Detroit. These figures show 
that during the month of March ship. 
ments in the Western district were more 
than 60,000 cars, for which’ 13,510 
freight cars were required, which is the 
largest single month of which the indus 
try has any record.—The Automobile, 
April 30. 


Francis H. Glidden Retires 
at Eighty 

Announcement has been made of the 
retirement of Francis H. Glidden, foun- 
der and for thirty-one years president of 
the Glidden Varnish Company, of Cleve- 
land, from active participation in the 
business of the company. He is now 
past eighty years of age, though still 
active and enjoying good health. 

Mr. Glidden has been named as chair- 
man of the board of directors, his son, 
Fred A. Glidden, being chosen presi- 
dent. It was under the direction of the 
retiring president that the big advertis- 
ing campaign for Jap-a-Lac was first 
launched. It is looked on as the fore- 
runner of most of the successful public. 
ity ventures in the paint and varnish 
field during the past few years. 


McKelvie Ineligible for Gov- 
ernorship 


The Supreme Court of Nebraska re- 
cently decided that any State officer is 
ineligible to be a candidate for any 
other State office during the period for 


which he was elected. This decision 
makes it impossible for S. R. McKelvie, 
publisher of The Nebraska Farmer, who 
is now Lieutenant-Governor, to be a can- 
— for Governor, as planned by his 
riends. 


“Public Ledger’s” Service 
Bureau 


The Philadelphia Public Ledger opened 
a public information and service bureau 
at Broad and Chestnut streets, April 
27. A free information service will be 
maintained, and a corps of assistants is 
employed to assist in writing copy for 
those who use the Ledger’s classified 
columns, 
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How Dealer Worked Out 
a National Campaign 


(Continued from page 10) 
tion. Then we were ready for 
consumer advertising. I won't 
even dare guess how many fos- 
sible sales have been lost at our 
retail store for newly advertised 
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that advertising in general maga- 
zines, newspapers, etc., establishes 
distribution at the same time it 
creates a consumer demand. It 
does to a small measure, but I 
should say that about eighty per 
cent of it is wasted. The in- 
quiries for advertised goods are 
immediate. They begin to come 
in the very day the advertising 
appears. It may be 
from two to three 








With a new branch mill and the installation of the most modera spinning pla 
double our output for spring and will also be in a position t 
Bradiey man! 





200 Fifth Ave., New York. 302 Kasota Bldg. 


Bidg., Chicago. 4¥ Bldg., St. Louis. 





Few of our retailers overlook the splendid profit in these good 
novelties such as Mufflers, Hoods, Hats and Caps—very unusual 
novelties such as are found only in the Bradley line. 


How Is Your Line of Jerseys for Spring? 
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Bradley Knitting Company 
Dela Wis. 


s 49 Geary St. San Francisco. 304 Medinat 4 


days or two™to three 


Very Unusual Styles and Values | weeks before the re- 

r Here is a truly wonderful range of values, As popular sellers— tailer can get the 
ray arhinka rea; | merchandise. 

Brae Jomo Costa fhe aw price Not ao the ie: got “T can’t urge this 

g462.—Another Bradley Navajo sensation. A medium weight too emphatically : Get 

ie fey red Neva tan male very sing ec." distribution first — 

Ferdor Syne. aa raat hone then go after the buy- 

A STRONG LINE OF NOVELTIES ers. That will re- 


duce waste to a mini- 
mum and _ promote 
sales to the maxi- 
mum. 

“This is being 
clearly shown in our 
campaigns. When we 
began advertising we 
had a good dealer 
distribution. | When 
we receive inquiries 
for our booklets from 
men and women, we 
send the literature 
and tell them who 
sells our goods in 
their vicinity. We 
write the retailer 
about the inquiry, too. 
far aS we are 
able to trace these in- 








‘ 
‘OUR TRADE-PAPER ADVERTISING BRINGS 
ORDERS BECAUSE WE USE IT FOR THAT 
TO SOLICIT ORDERS” 


goods which were given pub- 
licity before we could get them. 
“I am strong for general ad- 
vertising in its proper sequence. 
When it's employed at the right 
time and in the right way, there’s 
no limit to its possibilities in pro- 
ducing sales. But when a con- 
cern begins to advertise, to build 
up a demand for its goods before 
it has built up the proper dis- 
tribution, it is a wasteful, ex- 
travagant indulgence. This is a 
mistake that too many advertisers 
are committing. The theory is 


quiries, I judge that 
probably seventy per 
cent. are turned into 
sales. For, you see, 
we have the dealer 
actively with us, and he uses his 
local influence in connection with 
the interest or demand we have 
aroused. 


$1,000 THE APPROPRIATION AT FIRST 


“Our first advertising appro- 
priation amounted to one thou- 
sand dollars. We began cau- 
tiously. We were certain that ad- 
vertising would benefit us, but we 
wanted to feel our way first and 
find out the best means of adver- 
tising. ‘From this small begin- 


IN ACTUAL 
PURPOSE— 


ning, we grew into a fifty-thou- 
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sand-dollar campaign in just three 
years. By means of the Bradley 
muffler, which was the article ad- 
vertised at first, we gave pub- 
licity to a low-priced novelty that 
at once ‘put us on the map.’ This 
novelty was an entering wedge 
which introduced our entire line. 

“There is never any attempt to 
be clever or spectacular in our ad- 
vertising. We make it as simple, 
as clear as possible. Before we 
advertised to the public, our fac- 
tory ran by seasons. We could 
have easily shut down altogether 
at different periods of the year. 
Advertising has so increased our 
business that we have run to ca- 
pacity all year round.” 

In answer to the question, 
“What do you do in co-operation- 
help for your dealers?” Mr. 
Phoenix said: “There is too 
much being done in dealer work 
by the average manufacturer. In 
our role as retailers, we find this 
so. In the attempt to ‘tie-up’ the 
retailer to a line. the manufac- 
turers are hampering him in his 
local selling. They are surround- 
ing him with suggestions, direc- 


tions and ideas that may or may 
not be best for his locality. If 
you could see the accumulation of 
stuff that a dry-goods store like 
ours gets from various manufac- 
turers from whom we buy, you’d 
quickly realize the uselessness of 


most of it. We don’t use one- 
tenth of it; we can’t. We want 
to talk to our town people our- 
selves; we can’t afford to talk to 
them through the mouthpieces of 


the manufacturers, the cards, post- ‘ 


ers, newspaper electros, etc. 
CAUTIOUS IN DEALER CO-OPERATION 


“Knowing this so well from our 
own experience in retailing, we 
are very particular what we give 
out and we give very little. We 
help the retailers in every possible 
way we can, but we’re careful not 
to overdo it. It’s worth one hun- 
dred per cent more to us to have 
the retailer personally recommend 
and endorse our knit wear than 
if we told the consumer what fine 
goods we make. I would prefer 
to have the retailer make the one, 
short statement to a _ possible 
buyer, ‘Bradley knit wear is the 


most reliable and serviceable you 
can buy,’ than have the same Dos- 
sible buyer read an advertisement 
of five hundred words over our 
signature. That one remark from 
the merchant or his clerks will do 
quicker, more certain work than 
all we could say about our goods, 
When customers go to a store 
they do'so because they have con- 
fidence in that store. So, most 
generally, whatever is said there 
in favor of any goods is accepted 
and acted upon. What an adver- 
tiser says about his own goods 
does, without doubt, make a deep 
impression and arouses a desire, 
but there’s something lacking that 
is necessary to make a sale; that 
‘something’ is what the retailer 
supplies, the personal assurance 
of someone that the goods are as 
advertised. 

“In our retail business this situ- 
ation makes itself evident every 
day. Customers come to our store 
and ask about some advertised 
merchandise. They come in a 
favorable mood to buy. Advertis- 
ing is directly responsible for this 
mood. But one-tenth of one per 
cent ask directly for the goods 
they are prepared to buy. They 
wait for the clerk to strengthen 
their buying inclination. They 
don’t come out decidedly and buy 
an article. They make some kind 
of an inquiry about it first, giving 
the clerk the opportunity to put 
in his closing selling talk that 
usually makes the sale. 

“I’ve studied our retail cus- 
tomers very closely and carefully 
in regard to this one point and 
know how they act in their buy- 
ing. It’s up to the retailer to 
make the sale. The advertising 
does everything up to the actual 
exchange of money for merchan- 
dise—there’s where it’s necessary 
to insert a personality—the re- 
tailer—to close up the sale. 

“Acting in the double capacity 
as manufacturers and_ retailers, 
we are able to gauge conditions 
and conduct our producing busi- 
ness on a very practical basis. 

“Under no circumstances do we 
sell by mail to anv inauirer; nor 
will we sell to mail-order houses. 
We were approached by one large 
mail-order house that offered to 








take over our entire output each 
season, but we quickly and flatly 
refused even to discuss terms 
wih it. As long as we are 
distributing through the retailer, 
we will have nothing to do with 
the mail-order selling. You can't 
play the game from both ends and 
win out. The manufacturer who 
doesn’t protect his retail distribu- 
tors at every possible angle is only 
handicapping his own business. 
The small-town merchant is too 
yaluable a factor in our business 
to slight in any way. This brings 
me to a subject that I consider 
one of the most important in the 
building of a manufacturing busi- 
ness—the small town. 

“Being a small-town resident 
and a small-town retailer myself, 
I know conditions there rather 
well, Being a manufacturer, I 
also am familiar with the situa- 
tion in the large cities. We do 
not go after the big-city business 
with nearly as much force and 
energy as the trade of the small 
and average-sized towns. City 
business is far more costly to get 
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and it represents the smaller per 
cent of our population. It's 
harder to handle and much more 
exacting. The big volume of our 
business comes from the smaller 
towns. It’s simpler to get, easier 
to hold if you treat it right 
and has more business for you. 
There’s a bigger profit in it be- 
cause it’s less expensive to handle. 

“We have been fortunate in 
having an excellent advertising 
agency to help us. The guidance. 
of our advertising agency has 
kept us away from many pitfalls 
and has provided us with strong 
selling campaigns that have been 
very successful. I can’t see how 
a business that makes a good 
article can possibly fail if it places 
its selling affairs under the ad- 
vice and help of a trade-journal 
and an advertising agency. A 
business to-day has at its com- 
mand the service of experienced 
men who know how to proceed, 
what to do and what not to do 
in business-building. The Brad- 
ley Knitting Company is a good 
example of this.” 
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If we had put all the 
media on the list that 
some of our clients 


wanted to, they 


would have advertised 
themselves to death 
long ago. Wed rather 
build up than milk 


appropriations. 


D’ARCY ADVERTISING CO. 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE BUILDING. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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“In the existing 
for Restored crisis,” says the 


The Need 


Philadel- 

Confidence phia Public Led- 
ger, “while all men support the 
Government, they expect that the 
Government also will permit them 
to support themselves.” The 
phrase is caustic, but we fancy 
that it will be echoed. It is an 
unfortunate commentary that the 
Mexican complication has been 
accepted without serious regret in 
many quarters, as on the whole 
preferable to the campaign of 
business legislation which had 
been planned at home. 

Far be it from Printers’ INK 
to rejoice over the distressing for- 
eign situation which has taken the 
eyes of Congress off domestic 
problems for the time being. May 
it be composed at the earliest pos- 
sible moment by the most peace- 
ful expedient! But meanwhile, 
we are dealing, as President Wil- 
son truly says, with facts. 

Congress is confronted with the 
problem of financing a war in face 
of unsettled business conditions. 
As this is written there is a more 
or less remote possibility that 
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mediation may _ render further 
bloodshed unnecessary, and thys 
obviate the proposed bond-issye 
But even if the efforts of the 
South American’ nations should 
be crowned with success beyond 
our fondest hopes, it should not 
obscure the fact that a long series 
of proposals to regulate business 
has created a lack of confidence 
which augurs ill for the success of 
financial operations. We have 
been told that the second-class 
postage rates are to be suddenly 
doubled; that the exclusive agen- 
cy plan of doing business is to be 
declared illegal; that a commis- 
sion is to be established to inves- 
tigate alleged violations of the 
anti-trust law, and that its find- 
ings shall be public records; that 
the Sherman Act is to be so sup- 
plemented as to bring within its 
prohibition practically every estab- 
lished form of price-maintenance; 
that decrees in Government suits 
for violations of the anti-trust law 
shall stand for three years as 
proof of the facts in damage suits 
by individuals; that interlocking 
directorates shall be prohibited, 
and so on. 

Some of those proposals have 
been subjected to drastic revision; 
others have been entirely aban- 
doned. But so long as they were 
pending they amounted to a 
threat, and all the backing and 
filling served only to intensify the 
feeling of uncertainty and distrust. 

It is to be hoped that the pres- 
ent crisis will produce—on the 
principle that it is an ill wind 
which blows nobody good—some 
serious thought in Washington 
concerning the present temper ol 
business men. If support is to be 
needed for military operations, a 
restoration of confidence is imme- 
diately necessary. Again we are 
not dealing with theories, but with 
facts. A step which can be taken 
at once is the granting to the rail- 
roads of the five per cent increase 
in freight rates. There is precious 
little doubt but that it is needed, 
and no other one thing that we 
can think of will be productive of 
more widespread relief, extending 
through the vast number of con- 
cerns who sell to the railroads, 
equipment, tools and supplies. 








More and more strongly the 
impression is growing that the en- 
deavor to supplement and strength- 
en the anti-trust law should be 
abandoned, at least until the Bu- 
rau of Corporations shall have 
had time to report on its investi- 
gation of trade conditions. That 
the present law has a good set of 
teeth has been amply demonstrated 
by events of the past three years, 
and there is little danger that seri- 
ous wrongs will be accomplished 
if it' is allowed to remain un- 
amended while we accommodate 
ourselves to the new tariff and 
the Federal Banking Act. It isn’t 
a question of the willingness of 
business men to support the Presi- 
dent, but of putting them in a po- 
sition where they are able to do it 
without the fear of a bunch of re- 
prisals the moment the crisis is 
past. 


Among the 


The Real chronic objectors 
Penalty for to the method of 
Fraudulent repressing dis- 
Advertising honest advertis- 


ing recommended by PRINTERS’ 
Ink two years ago, is the man who 
asserts that the State laws are “no 
good” because it is impossible to 
impose an “adequate” penalty. 
“What is the use,” he says, “of 
going to all the time and expense 
necessary to pass a law as a re- 
sult of which you may perhaps be 
able to fine an advertiser one-tenth 
of his profits from a fraudulent 
sale? If fraudulent advertising is 
so heinous an offense,” he de- 
clares, “it is ridiculous to impose 
a fine of ten dollars, and it is the 
height of folly to go to so much 
trouble for so small a result.” 

We fear that the gentleman’s 
argument is not wholly ingenu- 
ous, but let us take it at its face 
value: As a matter of fact, in the 
seventeen States which have laws 
against fraudulent advertising, the 
average minimum penalty is a fine 
of $13, and the average maximum 
fine is $362.50. In six States there 
is an alternative of imprisonment 
for a term ranging from twenty 
days to one year. To give the ob- 
jector all the rope he wants, let 
us assume that the minimum pen- 
alty is imposed in every case, and 
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that nobody goes to jail. 








What 
happens then? 

A certain case in Trenton, New 
Jersey, is a good example of what 
happens. An advertiser conducted 
a sale of pianos; his claims were 
questioned ; he was prosecuted and 
convicted; the court imposed the 
minimum penalty. Possibly he 
made more profit from the sale, 
many times over, than his fine 
amounted to; but the secretary of 
the National Association of Piano: 
Merchants writes: “I am informed 
that six lawyers were used for the 
defense, four of them among the 
most prominent in the city, and 
the expense to the defendant has 
approximated $2,000.” 

From the monetary standpoint, 
then, it would seem that the law 
is fairly efficient, and, judging 
from clippings from ‘Trenton 
newspapers commenting on the 
case, the “penalty” for violating 
the law is hardly limited to what 
is set down in the statute. It is 
possible, of course, that there are 
a few families in Trenton who do 
not know that the concern has 
been convicted of lying in its ad- 
vertising, but we do not imagine 
that the concern would care to de- 
pend upon them alone for its fu- 
ture business. The “penalty” in 
this case—and in most cases—is 
a nominal fine, a substantial at- 
torneys’ fee, and a_ reputation 
which must be lived down. 

Let us not lose sight of the fact, 
however, that the law against 
fraudulent advertising is a last re- 
sort. May that day soon come 
when there shall be no cases tried 
under any of these statutes! Two 
or three or half a dozen convic- 
tions, no matter if sentence is sus- 
pended, will bring about a more 
careful scrutiny of advertising 

copy. The vigilance committees 
are doing their work well, and 
more is being accomplished by 
friendly warning and admonition 
than could ever be effected by the 
most severe penalty on the end of 
a statute. The law is a necessary 
background for the vigilance 
work. Without it the honest ad- 
vertiser would have no means of 
enforcing his demand that the dis- 
honest advertiser cease depreci- 
ating the value of all advertising. 
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But let’s not worry about the in- 
adequacy of the penalty. The real 
penalty is publicity, and it is quite 
sufficient. 


E. J. Frost, vice- 

Efficiency sutident of Wm. 
Only a MeansFilene’s Sons 

toan End Company, Bos- 

< ton, quotes the 
managing director of Harrod’s 
Stores, in London, to the effect 
that the cost of doing business 
on that side of the water is 14 
or 15 per cent, as against at least 
25 per cent here. 

“We began to analyze some of 
the things which bore upon that,” 
says Mr. Frost. “I said: ‘The 
first thing is your lower wage 
scale. You do not pay your sales- 
force as much as we do. He 
said, ‘How. much do you pay 
yours?’ We figured ours out and 
found that on the average, com- 
pared with our shop$ (and I am 
taking ours as fairly representa- 
tive, because we are not paying 
much more, if any more, than a 
lot of other good stores in this 
country) we were paying on an 
average of one dollar a week 
more to the sales-people than Har- 
rod’s in London are. I said, ‘That 
does not answer the question. 
That’ does not make up the dif- 
ference. How much on an aver- 
age per week will an intelligent 
sales-person in your shop sell?’ 
And I was astounded at the fig- 
ures, because their average was 
more than twice what ours was, 
and there lay the answer to that 
part of the expense problem. 
While they were paying their 
people nearly as much as we on 
the average, their sales-force was 
selling twice as much merchandise 
per sales-person as ours was. The 
reason for that lay in the fact, 
evidently, that the English shop 
assistant has been trained through 
generations for real service to 
every customer.” 

To put it a bit differently, the 
English department store is not 
quite so much inclined to reduce 
customers to ledger pages, and 
possible customers to index cards 
and mimeograph letters; in the 
endeavor to build up efficient or- 
ganization it has not forgotten 
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to keep them human. In our pas- 
sion for efficiency, for standard. 
ization, for piecemeal delegation 
of authority, we sometimes lose 
sight of the fact that we are 
human beings doing business with 
real personalities. It is possible 
to become mere automatons ex- 
changing formulas with averages 
and classifications, and the nearer 
that state is approached the more 
it adds to the overhead without 
a corresponding increase in sales, 
Efficiency as a means is worth a 
deal of effort, but efficiency as an 
end is likely to prove, as the New 
York Evening Post puts it: “A 
metaphysical efficiency that aspires 
to rival the highest speculations 
of pure mathematics in scorning 
any practical end.” 


Cash the 
Only 


A trade-paper 
publisher recent- 
ly purchased an 
Satisfactory adding machine 

Basis on a_ basis of 
part cash and part advertising 
space. After the cash had been 
paid, and the manufacturer had 
used one insertion, some hitch oc- 
curred which threw the whole 
transaction into the courts; the 
manufacturer refusing to furnish 
copy to carry out the contract, and 
the publisher refusing to pay the 
balance due in any other way. 
The lower court decided against 
the publisher, who will take an 
appeal. 

A good many publishers, first 
and last, have bought goods, ho- 
tel accommodations, etc., on a 
“trade” or “exchange” basis, which 
is usually satisfactory to nobody 
concerned. If the advertising 
space is worth its cost to the man- 
ufacturer or the hotel proprietor, 
he can afford to buy it for cash. 
If it is worth its price to the 
publisher, he cannot afford to sell 
it for anything Jess than cash. 
The net result of “trade” arrange- 
ments is usually dissatisfaction to 
all concerned, with the possible 
exception of the salesmen who 
frame them. When such transac- 
tions get into the courts they sim- 
ply serve to give the impression 
that advertising space, as well as 
some other things, is not worth 
paying cash for. 
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The Business That | 
Different” 
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Pires | 

tions Manuyacturer—Our business is different from any other 

ning | business. It needs a special plan, special advertising, 
special study. How can we get this? 


Der Lesan—Call in a good advertising agency, one that is not 
Pent afraid to refuse business if it cannot be made profitable 
to the advertiser. Your business is different and it is 
the distinguishing features of your business that will 
help us to make your advertising different. 


Manufacturer—I don’t see how you can bring out these 
differences without investigating the business. 


Lesan—Our advertising agency won't claim to know your 
business without investigation, although the governing 
principles of all businesses are alike. It is the business 
of our agency to bring out the points of difference in 
your product so as to increase your sales and profits. 





Manufacturer—How do I know you can analyze my propo- 
sition and produce such results? 


Lesan—We are doing this daily. What we have done for 
others we can do for you. A thorough knowledge of 
the practical application of advertising to business born 
of study and experience is at your service in our agency 
organization. It is particularly useful to the business 
that is different. 


These dialogues are designed to help business 
as it relates to advertising and advertising as it relates 
to business, 


If there are any questions that you wish answered 
further we shall be pleased to answer you in these 
columns or confidentially in person or by letter. 


H.E. Lesan Advertising Agency. Inc. 


Four-forty Fourth Ave., New York City 
375 Old Colony Building, Chicago 
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HOTEL and RESORT 
ADVERTISING 


Is profitable in Greater Pittsburgh 
if you use its two big newspapers 


The Pittsburgh Gazette 
Times 


Morning and Sunday 


Pittsburgh Chronicle 
Telegraph 


They cover thoroughly the homes 
of the entire Pittsburgh territory 
whose great wealth produces many 
thousands of visitors to the hotels 
and summer resorts. 

For further information address 
Urban E. Dice, Foreign Aav. Mgr., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. J. C. Wilberding, 

225 5th Ave., New York. 

John M. Braham Company, 
Mallers’ Bldg., Chicago. 

The Dorland Advertising Agency, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 





Over 24,000 
paid subscribers, 


Guarantees Circulation. 
Scrupulous advertising policy. 
It means prestige toan advertiser 

to be in Medical Council. 
“Giving practical service to its 

readers ’'—is the solid foundation 
of Medical Council's success. 
The medical profession has con- 
| fidence in Medical Council. 
It’s the big value in medical field. 
Write, rates, sample copy, etc. 
42nd and Chestnut Sts., Phila. 
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Federal League Setting New 
Example 


“Be a Fed Fan” was t 
adopted for the Federal League a 
ball newspaper campaign which ran in 
all Chicago papers before the openin, 
of the new Federal League Park, A 
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doub‘e-truck appeared in some of the 
papers. 

The Federal League has by its gener 
ous use of paid newspaper space set a 
pace in publicity methods for the base- 
ball fraternity. Baseball leagues and 
teams have received so much free edi- 
torial space, that display advertising 
was not considered necessary. But 
Charles Weeghman, president of the 
Chicago Federal League ball team, re- 
alizes the value of paid publicity and 
all things indicate he will use it ‘o- 
make the “Chifeds’’ a popular team in 
Chicago. 


A Careful “Ethical” Campaign 


The Southern Optical Company, of 
Louisville, Ky., which is an “ethical 
optical concern, making up glasses only 
on oculists’ prescriptions, has been 
carrying on a newspaper advertising 
campaign distinctly out of the ordinary 
for that business, which usually lays 
stress on the five-do!lar-glasses-for-one 
dollar and eyes-examined-without-charge 
arguments. ‘‘Possibly The Eyes Are to 
Blame,” is the caption of one of the 
ads, the illustration showing a womah 
suffering from headache. “Consult an 
oculist. Perfect-fitting spectacles and 
eyeglasses will save the pain,” the ad 
continues. This sort of publicity 1s 
along the line of the indirect profes- 
sional advertising done for dentists by 
dentifrice manufacturers, architects by 
building material concerns, etc. 
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That Detroit Ad-Women’s 
Club 
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| 
The charter members of the Women’s | St ength 


\ Club, of Detroit, which was _re 
A cganized, are: Miss Grace Gill- | 
man, advertising manager for the Amert- 
can Lady Corset Company; Miss 
Ewing, Edison Illuminatin Company; 
Miss Farnsworth, Crowley-Milner Com- | 

y; Miss Gosnell, Fecheimer Advertis- | 
ing Agency, theatre programme agency; 
Miss M. E. Oliphant, American Blower | 
Company; Miss Margaret McKay, Kern 
Dry Goods Company; Miss Ratigan, 
Michigan Steel Boat Company; | Miss 
Carrie E. Mitchell, general advertising; | 
Mrs. M. R._ Burlingame, advertising 

cy; and Mrs. Margaret Goodman, 
publicity woman for Madame Butler and | 
others. | 
The club is unique in that the mem- | 
bers pay no dues and in that it has no | 
oficers. Addresses by printers and 
practical advertising men are being 
arranged for. 





Farmers’ New Uses for Steel 


Iron and steel products are being | 
used on farms in many forms unknown | 


only a few years ago. 

Metal corn cribs were not known a 
few years back, but now they are not 
rare. All our silos, of whatever con- 
striction, are reinforced or stayed or 
hooped with steel rods. Culverts, grain 


bins, manure and litter carriers, feed 
troughs, water troughs, farm water 
systems, pumps, roofs, siding for 
bui'dings, reinforcement for cement 


construction, fences, etc., as well as im- 
plements, are calling for more of the 
products of your industry on our farms 
right along. —E. S. Bayard, Editor of 
National Stockman, in The Iron Trade 
Review. 


i with ‘Four ‘Odors 
Introduced 


Solon Palmer, of New York, who is 
the manufacturer of a line of soaps, 
extracts and toilet waters, is marketing 
a new talcum powder. The talcum is 
filled in an oblong glass bottle, instead 
of the usual tin container, and then 
packed in a box of the sort usually used 
for high-grade perfumes. 

Mr. Palmer says the powder has four 
different odors of varied sweetness, 
which come out one after the other. 
This is said to be something new in the 
talcum-powder field. 








Toy Stoves as “Samples” 


The Central Oil & Gas Stove Com- 
pany, Gardner, Mass., is conducting a 
national campaign for. Florence Oil 
Cook Stoves. A feature of the cam- 
paign is the offer of a toy stove for 16 
cents. The company reports that in- 
quirieés are coming in at the rate of 200 
a day, about half of which call for the 
toy stove. This is not the first national 
campaign for Florence stoves, though it 
is the first for several years. The stoves 
have been on the market since 1876. 


| 








in an advertising medium 
is of three parts; wide 
circulation, strong edi- 
torial influence and a 
good class of readers. 
The possession of all 
three qualities in full 
measure is the source of 


the effectiveness of 


CHICAGO 


RECORD-HERALD 


New York Office, 710 Times Building 


Your Advertisement Is 
Worthless If It Is Not Read 


There are many people who point with 
pride to the fact that they never read 
advertisements, but you won’t find 
them among the readers of 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


We make this as a positive statement 
for the reason that the bulk of PHYSI1- 
CAL CULTURE’S circulation is 


secured through advertising. 

If you advertise in PHYSICAL 
CULTURE ‘you will be advertising to 
a class of people, who not only read, bu: 
are influenced by advertising. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
. J. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
W. J. Macdonald, Manager 


The Steadiest Growing 
Magazine Advertising 
Section in America 
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Statement of Purpose of 
Fair Trade League Bill 


Exactly What the Stevens Bill Is 
Meant to Secure for Producers, 
Distributors and Consumers — 
Senator Clapp’s Suggested 
Amendment—Why No Penalty 
Is Prescribed 


By Gilbert H. Montague 


Of the Legal Committee of the 
American Fair Trade League 


"THE Stevens Bill (H. R. 13,- 
_ 305) which the American 
Fair Trade League is pushing is 
optional. 
_ No producer need come under 
its provisions, unless he desires to 
enforce a standard price for his 
article. Producers who do not 
wish to adopt this method, and 
goods which for one reason or 
another cannot conveniently be 
marketed in this fashion, are not 
compelled to be subject to its pro- 
visions. Goods which are not 
sold under trade-mark or special 
brand cannot come under its pro- 
visions; simply because the eco- 
nomic arguments for standardiza- 
tion of prices necessarily fail to 
apply to unidentified goods sold 
anonymously without trade-mark 
or special brand. 

As a condition of the control 
of the resale price of any article 
sold under trade-mark or special 
brand in interstate or foreign 
commerce, the bill contains the 
following requirements : 

(1) Absolute uniformity in the 
price that the public shall pay for 
the article. 

(2) Absolute uniformity in the 
price that all retailers shall pay 
for the article. 

(3) Absolute uniformity in the 
price that all wholesalers shall 
pay for the article. 

(4) Absolute publicity in the 
prices which the public and all re- 
tailers and wholesalers. shall pay 
for the article. 

(5) No monopoly or contro] 
whatsoever of the market, and no 
agreement with any competitor in 
the manufacture or sale of any 
similar merchandise. ’ 

The bill confers no special 
rights or privileges upon any class 
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of producers. What the bill does 
is to preserve to the public and 
to all retailers and wholesalers 
and to the producers who elect to 
come under its provisions, all the 
economic benefits of nation-wide 
distribution of standard goods at 


standard prices through all the . 


healthy channels of trade; and 
by the conditions above described 
to insure that none of the prac. 
tices now tending to monopoly in 
the production, distribution and 
sale of anonymous goods shall 
ever affect the production, distri- 
bution and sale of articles under 
the provisions of this bill. 

Uniformity of prices to the 
public, and complete assumption 
of responsibility to the public for 
the article, are accomplished by 
requiring each producer to affix 
to each article a notice bearing 
the producer’s trade-mark or spe- 
cial brand, and stating the retail 
price and the name and address 
of the producer. 

Uniformity of prices to all re- 
tailers and wholesalers respect- 
ively is accomplished by requiring 
the producer to file a statement 
with the Bureau of Corporations 
setting forth the uniform price 
to retailers and the uniform price 
to wholesalers; and by providing 
that “there shall be no discrimi- 
nation in favor of any vendee by 
the allowance of a discount for 
any cause by the grant of any 
special concession or allowance, 
or by the payment of any rebate 
or commission, or by any other 
device whatsoever.” 


QUESTION OF QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 


This provision was inserted 
with full knowledge that some 
justification exists for granting 
quantity discounts where there are 
actual selling economies in quantity 
sales. The frequency, however, 
with which quantity discounts 
have been utilized to give large 
buyers inordinate advantages over 


small buyers, and the practical 


legislative difficulty of fixing tea- 
sonable quantity discounts and 
preventing unreasonable quantity 
discounts, finally led to the con- 
viction that producers desiring to 
come under the provisions of the 
bill would probably be willing to 
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take the forward step, and to 
abolish all quantity discounts ; 
even though they would thereby 
forego a practice which had al- 
ways been a common right, and 
for which much might fairly be 
said. Whatever doubts the Amer- 
ican Fair Trade League may 
have had on this point, when this 
matter was first discussed, have 
long since disappeared; for the 
unanimity with which the mem- 
bership of the league has sup- 
ported this principle is equalled 
only by the unanimity with which 
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it has supported the standard re- 
tail price proposition itself. The 
recent canvass made by PrinT- 
ERS’ INK of leading manufactur- 
ers of advertised trade-mark and 
branded goods (many of whom 
are not, but ought to be, members 
of the American Fair Trade 
League) shows that the abolition 
of all quantity discounts was fa- 
vored by the large majority 
(“Manufacturers Favor New 
Price-Maintenance _ Legislation,” 
Printers’ Ink, April 2, 1914); so 
that these provisions in the bill 

















need apply. 





Copy Man Wanted 


Leading advertising agency wants an additional 
man who has had merchandising experience 
and who can express his ideas on paper. 


Must have initiative and must be thorough. 
No man without both originality and judgment 


Very unusual opportunity for the right man. 
When writing, give full experience and age. 


All communications considered confidential. 


“EFFICIENCY,” Box 179, Printers’ Ink 
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simply state a standard of con- 
duct that manufacturers gener- 
ally have found desirable in the 
sale of standard goods at stand- 
ard prices, 

MUST FILE STATEMENT OF PRICES 

Absolute publicity in the prices 
that the public and all retailers 
and wholesalers shall pay for the 
article is accomplished by requir- 
ing the vendor to file the state- 
ment of these prices in the Bu- 
reau of Corporations “from time 
to time, as the same may be 
adopted or modified.” This per- 
mits the producer of seasonal 
goods, or the producer, who may 
find it necessary “from time to 
time” to “modify” his prices to 
the trade, to make such modifi- 
cations simply by filing a “modi- 
fied” schedule. All prices, and all 
modifications of these prices, will, 
however, be matters of public 
record in the office of the Bureau 
of Corporations; and by the pro- 
visions of the bill above outlined, 
all prices and modifications there- 
of will be absolutely uniform in 
operation within the class to 
which they apply, whether to the 
public, to retailers or to whole- 
salers. 

No intimation has been received 
by the American Fair Trade 
League that this provision re- 
garding publicity is unacceptable 
to anybody. 

Publicity in business matters is 
the rule of the day. Progressive 
producers have long recognized 
that they could not afford in 
their business to do anything of 
which they would be ashamed if 
all their books and correspond- 
ence were unexpectedly made 
public; so that the provisions of 
the bill in regard to publicity are 
entirely in line with the best opin- 
ion both in politics and in busi- 
ness, 


FULL PUBLICITY AS PRICE REGULA- 
TOR 


In no way does the bill give 
the Government any power to 
regulate or fix prices. All that 
the bill does is to enforce public- 
ity. Publicity alone is a much 
better regulator of prices of gen- 
eral merchandise than any gov- 


ernment bureau can be. Full pub- 
licity is what the bill provides, 

Since the main object of the bil] 
is to prevent price-cutting abuses 
which obstruct the channels of 
distribution and create monopo- 
listic conditions in every branch 
of trade—first among retailers, 
then among wholesalers, and 
eventually among the producers 
themselves—no pains have been 
spared to supplement the anti- 
monopolistic remedies of absolute 
uniformity and absolute publicity 
of prices with provisions that 
shall absolutely prevent any mo- 
nopoly from ever availing itself 
of any of the benefits of the bill, 

This was accomplished in the 
Stevens Bill, as originally intro- 
duced, by imposing, as a condition 
on any producer desirous of avail- 
ing himself: of the provisions of 
the bill, that he “shall not have 
any monopoly or control of the 
market for articles belonging to 
the same class of merchandise” 
as his own, and that he shall not 
“be a party to any agreement, 
combination or understanding 
with any competitor in the pro- 
duction, manufacture or sale of 
any merchandise in the same gen- 
eral class in regard to the price 
at which the same shall be sold 
either to dealers at wholesale or 
retail or to the public.” 


DOUBLE GUARD AGAINST MONOPOLY 


This double guard against mo- 
nopoly deserves the careful atten- 
tion of those who _ suspiciously 
view the proposition of standard- 
ized prices as a subtle attempt in 
the direction of monopoly: 

First. Before any producer can 
avail himself of any of the bene- 
fits of the bill, he must be pre- 
pared to show that he has no 
monopoly and no control of the 
market for articles belonging to 
the same general class of mer- 
chandise as his own. Any un- 
lawful trust, therefore, that should 
thoughtlessly elect to market its 
products under the provisions of 
this bill would run the risk in the 
first suit that it began thereunder 
against the humblest wholesaler 
or retailer, to prove as an initial 
fact in the suit that it had no mo- 
nopoly and no control of the 











matket for articles of that general 
cass. No one, therefore, who 
could reasonably be suspected of 
being directly or indirectly con- 
nected with any trust would ever 
avail himself of this bill. 

Second: Before any producer 
can avail himself of any of the 
benefits of the bill, he must be 
prepared to show that he has ne 
agreement, combination or under- 
standing with any competitor in 
the production, manufacture or 
sale of any merchandise in the 
same general class as his own. 
This goes further than the Sher- 
man Act. This insures, not only 
that no trust can avail of the 
benefits of the bill, but that no 
producer can come under its pro- 
visions who has any agreement 
whatsoever with any competitor 
in regard to prices. The possi- 
bility of any general raising of 
prices, or of any combined action 
among producers in any way det- 
rimental to public interest, is en- 
tirely removed by this provision. 
Indeed, any producer, who had 
any such agreement with his com- 
petitor and who should thought- 
lessly elect to market his prod- 
ucts under the provisions of this 
bill, would be obliged, in the first 
suit that he began thereunder 
against the humblest wholesaler 
or retailer, to prove as an initial 
fact in the suit, that he had no 
agreement or combination or un- 
derstanding with any competitor. 

Since the introduction of the 
Stevens Bill, Senator Clapp, form- 
etly Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, who has given deen 
study to the whole subject of 
trusts and monopolies, and to the 
conditions of business resulting 
therefrom, has proposed an 
amendment that carries _ still 
further this same idea. Senator 
Clapp proposes that, wherever 
any producer files his statement 
of prices with the Bureau of Cor- 
porations, he shall file an affidavit 
stating under oath that he has 
complied with all the conditions 
above mentioned, and shall there- 
after renew such affidavit an- 
nually, 

Exceptions exist to all rules; 
and the Stevens Bill has carefully 
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provided for all the exceptional 
cases likely to arise under the 
plan of price - standardization 
which it authorizes. 

Whenever a dealer shall cease 
to do business, or his business 
shall be wound up, or he shall be- 
come bankrupt, or a receiver shall 
have been appointed, the goods 
in his possession may be sold for 
less than the standard price named 
in accordance with the bill, pro- 
vided that the vendor shall first - 
be offered an opportunity to buy 
them back at the same price which 
the dealer paid for them. When- 
ever any goods in the possession 
of the dealer become damaged, 
deteriorated or soiled, they may 
be sold for less than the stand- 
ard price, provided that the ven- 
dor shall first be offered an op- 
portunity to buy them back at the 
same price which the dealer paid 
for them, and that they be sold 
with a. prominent notice that the 
price is reduced because of such 
damage. 

Several people have inquired 
why the Stevens Bill contained 
no provision giving the producer 
the right to sue anyone selling his 
goods in violation of the stand- 
ard price named in accordance 
with the provisions of the bill; 
and it has been suggested that a 
remedy similar to that given to 
the patent owner for the infringe- 
ment of his patent might well 
have been given to the producer. 

This was not done because it 
was considered unwise to give any 
special privilege to any class in 
the community. 


FAIRNESS OF PRODUCERS 


Producers desirous of market- 
ing standard goods at standard 
prices ask no special’ favors. Their 
willingness to have absolute pub- 
licity as to all their prices, and 
their hearty acceptance of the 
principle that if uniformity of 
prices is good for retailers sell- 
ing standard goods to the public, 
it is good for producers selling 
these same standard goods to the 
wholesale and retail trade respec- 
tively, is evidence of their entire 
fairness and good faith. Having 
accepted the same requirements 
of uniformity and publicity of 
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prices which they seek to enforce 
upon retailers selling their goods 
to the public, the producers who 
desire to standardize their goods 
and their prices ask no special 
rights or privileges, but merely 
the right to make, with their own 
trade, agreements which shall carry 
into effect this price-standardiza- 
tion; and the same right to en- 
force these agreements in the 
courts that every man has in re- 
spect of any other lawful agree- 
ment that he may make. This is 
absolutely all that the Stevens 
Bill does. 

Those who think this is too 
much must be prepared to deny 
the fundamental right of a pro- 
ducer to avoid the monopolistic 
tendencies which are now obstruct- 
ing the channels of distribution 
in every branch of trade, and to 
elect to market standard goods at 
standard prices; and must be pre- 
pared to deny the still more funda- 
mental right of liberty of contract 
which ought to be the right of 
every free-born citizen. 

Those who think this is too lit- 
tle must be prepared to justify a 
claim to some special right or 
privilege, in the face of the over- 
whelming political and economic 
opinion which now runs strongly 
against special rights and privi- 
leges. 

The Stevens Bill, in the opinion 
of the American Fair Trade 
League, places the matter in the 
safe, middle ground, upon the 
solid foundation of absolute equity 
and entire fairness; and on this 
ground, the bill, when fully un- 
derstood by the country and by 
Congress, must certainly succeed. 


Caricatures of New Dances as 


Inserts 

The American Tobacco Company is 
packing lithographed caricatures ot 
some of the new dances with ‘‘Picca 
dilly” little cigars. 

he company has introduced the 
novelty in New York City and an 
nounced the fact by half-page ads. 


Hill & Tryon Dissolve 


The advertising agency of Hill & 
Tryon, 29 West Thirty-eighth Street, 
New York, has been dissolved. Geo. W 
Tryon continues at 1 adison Avenue, 
New York, and Mr. Hill will continue 
in Pittsburgh as the Albert P. Hill 
Company. 


Use Trade Journals to Find a 
Slogan 


The Louisville, Ky., Veneer Mills te. 
cently concluded a slogan contest which 
attracted a good deal of attention in the 
furniture and wood-working trades, [ft 
is specializing in the manufacture of fig- 
ured gum veneers. 

Gum lumber contains a comparatively 
small percentage of red gum, while only 
a part of red gum is figured. Hence 
the company’s effort to get a slogan 
which would adequately describe these 
qualities and would be easily understood, 
Half-page ads announcing the desire for 
a slogan were run in Veneers, the Fur. 
niture Manufacturer and Artisan, the 
Furniture Record, the Furniture Worker 
and others. Several hundred replies 
were received. 

“The Cabinet Wood De Luxe” was 
the slogan chosen, though “The Master 
Craftsman’s Choice” was given consid- 
eration. Members of the company 
stated that while they were not entirely 
satisfied that the best possible slogan 
had been evolved, they considered the 
arousal of the interest of the trade in 
figured gum veneers was well worth 
while. 


Conveyor Must Preserve Odor 
of Goods 


The Quaker Oats Company has just 
recovered a judgment in an English 
court against the International Merchant 
Marine Company for 365 pounds ster- 
ling, or about $1,800, because the steam- 
ship company placed a large shipment 
of Quaker Oats in such proximity to a 
large shipment of cold storage apples 
that the odor of the app‘es permeated 
the oats and made them unsalable. 

The justice who decided the case said 
that there was leakage of cold air from 
the apple storage into the hold where 
the oats were placed, and that lack of 
ventilation in the hold made the -apple 
odor permeate the oats.—The Merchants’ 
Journal. 


How Is This One? 


PHILADELPHIA, May 2, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

As a definition of what advertising is, 
instead of a description of what it does, 
how is the following: RB: 

Advertising: The means of. publicity 
used in the endeavor to attain a pre 
conceived result. 

W. C. Evans. 


Howard P. Hildreth has been appoint- 
ed advertising manager for Robert Fra- 


ser, of Utica, N. Y. Mr. Hildreth was 
formerly advertising manager of the 
Utica Profit Sharing Coupon Company. 


C. C. Graham, formerly of Blooming- 
ton, Ill., has become advertising man: 
ager of The Wrightson Company, of 
Philadelphia. 











Another Plan to Associate 
Merchants 


The Mutual Stores and Market Com- 

pany, of St. Louis, is using pages in 
the §, Louis newspapers advertising to 
grocery, produce, hardware, dry goods 
and other retail merchants to become 
department store merchants in prefer- 
ence to conducting their own stores. 

The plan is for the merchant already 
in business to transfer his store under 
the management of the Mutual Stores 
Company at a central location. Or if 
a merchant wants to start in business 
for an investment of $500, divided in 
stock $300, fixtures $100, two months 
rent $100, he is pone a big year on 
his investment of $500 ; 

The copy mentions certain advan- 
tages which the department stores have 
over the small merchant. Another 
proposition is that space will be leased 
to desirable merchants to handle cer- 
tain lines specified. The rent includes 
light, heat, water, advertising, expert 
manager, phone, window trimmer, cold- 
storage, etc. 


This House-Organ Starts 
Agitations 

One of the most interesting house- 
organs now in circulation is The Ker- 
ad. published by Buckley Bros., Louis- 
ville milling-machinery manufacturers. 
+The publishers say that the first, 
second, third, sixth, seventh and eighth 
pages are devoted exclusively to mat- 
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ters of general interest, advertising of 
the firm’s own products to be contain’ 
to the covers and the fourth and fifth 
pages. 

The Kernel has started a number of 
discussions which have attracted inter- 
est in the flour-milling field, such as 
the influence of the increased consump- 
tion of bakers’ bread on the flour trade, 
the work of chemical laboratories, etc. 
Apparently the editors believe that it is 
worth while to issue the paper only 
when something with a “punch”, is to 
be put forth, as the editorial page car- 
ries the information, “issued when we 
have a hunch.” Buckley Bros. are 
well-known advertisers, using large 
space in the American Miller, 
Miller and other trade papers in the 
flour business, and the house-organ is 
supplementary to the other advertising 
which is carried on. The Kernel has a 
circulation of about 5,000. 


Jamaica in Summer for 


Teachers 

The United Fruit Company is in the 
midst of a campaign which seeks to 
induce school teachers to visit Jamaica, 
the Panama Canal, etc., during June, 
July, August and September. 

The advertising is making a deter- 
mined effort to offset the general notion 
that Jamaica is a pretty hot place, espe- 
ciaily in summer. A recent ad in a 
journal for teachers contained a letter 
from “Helen” to “Grace,” dated July 
15, 1918, showing the alleged error re- 
garding heat. 
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No. 555 
Freight Paid 
$23.00—Seo Note 

Gentlemen: 


That Desk T bought of you last July is a splendid servant. 

Its built-jor-the-purpose filing drawers are much better than the 
stick-and-bind old-style storage drawers that were a part of the desk 
My mail and advertising work is sixty per cent 
heavier than when I bought the desk and yet it given me such assist- 
ance that I attend to all this with much less effort. (Name on request. ) 


J used previously, 


Your Filing Desk becomes 


THE CENTER OF YOUR OFFICE SYSTEM 
All data indexed in Filing Drawers at your elbow 


There are 10 kinds of drawers for filing Index Cards, Letters, 


Catalogs, Clippings, etc, Your choice of these files may be arranged as 
you want them. Solid Oak, Handsomely Finished Golden, Natural or 
Weathered, Top 28x52, Drawers on Rollers, 


Practical Build—Enormous Capacity and Ease of Reference 





commend this file to 
you, All Solid Oak, so 
put together that itis 
almost wearproof. 
Roller Bearing Dust 
Proof drawers have 
follow blocks and full 
height sides, As ef- 
ficient and serviceable 


as any file at any 

price. Capacity 20,- , 

000 letters. Golden, 

Natural, Weathered 

finish, No. 421 $1325 
Freight paid. See note. 


A SERVANT AT YOUR ELBOW 

Swings and LOCKS into position when wanted. Swings 
out of way when not in use, Strong, Staunch, Solid. Does 
not vibrate. Oak 
Top 14x18, Black 
Enameled Metal 
parts. By Parcel Post. 


« We pay freicht 
NOTE: on Desk and (ab- 
inet at prices quoted to Ry. Sta- 
tions in Eastern and Central States. 





The #22 Manufacturing Co. 
59 Union St., Monroe, Mich. 


75 John Street 


New York Ofte - - . 


Consistent prices in West and south. 


HELPFUL BOOKLET 
«Filing Suggestions” sent with Catalog ‘*F’’ of 

Time Saving Office Devices. Catalog ““H” shows 
two kinds Expansive Bookcases—Free, 








Dixie * 
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The National Loose Leaf 


Directory of Advertisers | 


After fifteen years of experimenting. 
THE NATIONAL LOOSE LEAF 


DIRECTORY OF ADVERTISERS has | 


been issued, and it solves the problem 
of having the latest correct information 
in alphabetical order in the original 
volume. 

It gives all the national advertisers— 
arranged geographically—with the name 
ot the advertising manager and adver- 
tising agent. Also a valuable list of 
trade marked articles with name of 
manufacturer. 

We do not publish a number of books 
at any one time, which is necessary with 
a bound book. Your copy of the loose- 
leaf Directory is produced the day your 
order is received, and is correct to the 
date it leaves our office. 

A subscription includes the service of 
the Special Information Bureau and the 
revision pages which keep the Directory 
right up to the minute. 

Send for loose leaf portfolio and speci- 
inen pages. 


THE NATIONAL LOOSE LEAF 
DIRECTORY OF ADVERTISERS 


Singer Building 
New York 








“PREPARING 
SELLING - LITERATURE 


FOR 


THE PRINTER” 


A valuable Booklet on 
the proper method of pre- 
paring copy and dummies 


Written by 
an advertising expert 


SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


If you are in the market 
for a Catalog or Booklet 
also ask for- 
“Now, Sometime, Never” 


The MASON-HENRY Press 


SYRACUSE 
NEW YORK 





New York Office, 50 Church Street 











|Now It’s “Progressive 
| Instalments” 


S. gaa & CO., of Indian- 

¢ apolis, recently advert; 
the Standard Rotary sewing ait 
| chine, made in Cleveland, 0, on 
| payments starting at five cents for 
| the first week and increasing five 
| cents a week until the total was 
| paid, and is reported to have had 

| excellent returns from the sale, 

The price of the model so sold 
| was $39, and the payments on this 

basis extended over a period of 
| thirty-nine weeks, the last pay- 
| ment being in the neighborhood of 
$2.50. It was reported that forty 
machines were sold the first day 
of the novel sale, and four days 
later the sale had to be called off 
until another order could be placed 
for additional stock. There was 
no definite announcement as to the 
total of the sales, but it was un- 
derstood they reached something 
like $5,000 in the two weeks the 
sale ran. 

One of the most important fea- 
tures of the plan, as it was found 
to work out, was a discount of ten 
cents on each payment that was 
made in advance. The result of 
this offer was that a very large 
number of purchasers made sev- 
eral payments ahead at the time 
the machine was delivered. This 
insured the company against the 
person who might consider the 
plan an easy means to obtain a 
machine for a few weeks and then 
return it. The discount, carried 
through the entire course of pay- 
ments, amounted to $3.90, or near- 
ly ten per cent. As a matter of 
fact, many took advantage of dis- 
counts, running from $2 to $ 

It was reported that there were 
a few cases—less than a dozen— 
where purchasers had desired to 
return the machines after making 
two or three small payments, but 
in practically every case a little 
straight - from - the - shoulder talk 
convinced such purchasers that it 
would be better for them to keep 
the machines and pay for them. 
The discounts, however, in the 
hands of carefully trained sales 





people, minimized such troubles. 





















Forsakes ‘“‘Discredited” 
Special Sales 


TH effect on the retailer of 
constantly advertising stand- 
ad lines has shown itself in va- 
rious ways, but perhaps the most 
striking example is found in the 
recent announcements of Wal- 
bridge & Co., Buffalo. This retail 
concern handles standard adver- 
tised lines such as Caloric, Fire- 
less Cookers, Berry Brothers’ Var- 
nishes, Domestic Vacuum Clean- 
es, Jewel Ranges, and all stand- 
ard advertised articles in hard- 
ware, tools, house furnishings, 
sporting goods, etc. Recently it 
announced a new selling plan 
which would eliminate all cut- 
price special sales. A page of 
newspaper space was used to de- 
liver this message : 

“We will hold no more special 
sales, but instead will sell our 
merchandise at a standard price 
every day. We eliminate special 
sales because they have become so 
discredited that even upright mer- 
chants holding bona-fide sales are 
doubted. People are beginning to 
realize that sensationally inclined 
stores could not exist indefinitely 


if all their goods were sold on the 


small margin of profit indicated 
by their advertisements, and they 
are inclined to resent the policy 
of some of these stores which of- 
fer branded and standard-priced 
goods at cost, relying on the sale 
of unknown goods at excessive 
profit to make up the loss—with 
an extra profit besides. 

‘It is our intention so to con- 
duct our business that there can be 
no question in the minds of the 
people as to our honesty and reli- 
ability. With that in mind we 
have adopted this policy: 

“(1) Eliminate special sales. 

“(2) Advertise all goods 
merit. 

“(3) Sell quality merchandise at 
prices that will make this a popu- 
lar store. 

“(4) Prices based upon reason- 
able percentage of profit over the 
expense of doing business. 

With this policy in force we 
are able to give better service and 
better merchandise.” 


on 
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This booklet is for 
you—if you want to 
increase your business. 


It describes and 
illustrates in 
col 


Stone’s 


Poster 


12-Sheet 
Calendars 


**12 Styles of 12-Sheet 
Calendars’’ 

If you are interested, send for this book- 
let to-day. A request on your business 
stationery is all that is necessary, Please 
state about how many calendars you can use 
and we shall be glad to give you the lowest 
quantity prices, Write right now. 


THE STONE PRINTING AND 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Calendar Dept. Roanoke, Virginia 























































ADVERTISING 


MAN 
WANTED 


A writer of good “snappy” 
but sensible copy. Must have 
ideas and be able to express them 
forcibly, logically and succinctly. 
He must understand printing and 
the principles of display, and 
be capable of making effective 
lay-outs on a variety of subjects. 


Knowledge of mechanics desir- 
able. Agency experience and 
ability to plan campaigns will be 
regarded as recommendations. 


Don’t reply unless you are 
ready to demonstrate complete 
efficiency in turning out sales- 
roducing copy, catalogues, book- 
ets, folders, and follow-up let- 
ters. 


as lications will be treated as 
con dential, therefore write 
fully, stating experience, age, 
and salary desired, to “E. N.,” 
Box 181, care Printers’ INK, 






























































The Little Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster has heard 
a good bit about the advisa- 
bility of making the copy harmo- 
nize with the quality of the goods, 
and no doubt the accompanying 
cut shows the result of strict ad- 
herence to that principle. 
It was sent to the Schoolmaster 
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YES! THIS AD WAS REALLY MEANT TO BE READ 


with a request that it be “trans- 
lated”—an irreverent request 
which no true cubist or futurist 
would deem necessary. If it 
wasn’t intended to be instantly 
. understood by the up-to-date art 
lover, what was it intended for? 
* * * 


The latest annual report of the 
National Biscuit Company gives 
the number of stockholders not 
employed by the company in ex- 
cess of 5,000. Last week they re- 
ceived a substantial polished metal 
box, in size and shape resembling 
a cash-box, filled with samples of 
the company’s goods, and accom- 
panied by the following notice: 

In order to show to you and to your 
friends a few varieties of_ biscuit and 
confections made by the National Bis 
cuit Company we are sending you a 
Pandora Box, and wish to call your at 
tention, not so much to the box as to 
its contents, which comprise samples of 
some of our choicest products. ‘ ; 

As a partner in the success of this 
business you can greatly assist by lend 
ing your he‘pful influence with friends 
and with grocers in extending the bus 
ness and good will of the company. We 
will appreciate your co operation. 

A. W. GREEN, 
President. 


That ought to represent pretty 
effective sampling, especially as 
those reached are already more or 
less interested in the goods. The 
Schoolmaster wonders how many 
concerns ever take pains to |e 
their stockholders know _ the 
variety of goods they make. 

x is” 


Sometimes it isn't 
advisable to put for- 
ward the most obvi- 
ous argument for 
the use of a prod- 
uct, and sometimes 
it is the better policy 
to make the strong- 
est argument secon- 
dary. Only a care- 
ful study of the 
whole field will show 
when those times ar- 
rive, and even then 
there are mistakes, 

A couple of years 
ms ago the C. F. Blanke 
Tea & Coffee Company, St. Louis, 
put out a compound of coffee, 
prepared cereal and chicory, which 
was sold in packages under the 
name of “Wholesome.” Coffees 
were high in price at that time, 
and the company saw a chance 
to sell the compound to coffee 
drinkers by an economy appeal 
with the frank ‘ statement that 
it was not “straight” coffee. C.F, 
Blanke, president of the company, 
writes to the Schoolmaster: “Just 
about the time we got it started, 
coffee declined in price. Although 
we tried to establish it on its own 
merits, regardless of the price, 
people were so impressed with the 
fact that they were buying it for 
economy that as soon as coffee 
went down they thought the rea- 
son for buying it no longer ex- 
isted. So many customers went 
back to cheap, ‘straight’ coffee 
again,” 

ok 2K * 

Doubtless the economy appeal 
was the most obvious, and prob- 
ably it was the most powerful at 
the time the campaign started. 
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But none the less it was not the 
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is not a single one, so far as I 


















































r’s right appeal to lead off with, and have ever been able to ascertain, 
ag future events proved, it placed which uses any systematic and 
the product under a handicap persistent method of promoting 
which was extremely difficult to business for its advertising col- 
remove. As Mr. Blanke says, umns.” 

Pretty “the campaign was not the success * 8 8 

lly as that it would otherwise have been, : 3 

ore or though we are selling a good deal The above is not simply the 

The of the article in different ways.” overflow from a grouch. The rep- 

many eee ae resentative encloses an outline of 

1 let Here is a publishers’ represen- the information he thinks every 

the tative who says that his publica- publisher ought to furnish to ad- 

tions do not give him the right vertisers as a matter of course, 

kind of support. “As an advertis- and he adds: “In my work I try 

isn’t ing representative it has been my to bring out the various points 

for- experience that a good many pub- which my outline includes, but it 

obvi- lishers do not, or at least do not is practically impossible to do so 

for seem to, have any systematic plan except in more than a general 

rod- to interest prospective purchasers way, because I am unable to get 

imes of space in their mediums. It detailed and explicit data from 
olicy seems to me that too many pub- the publishers.” 

ong- lishers do not realize the impor- Let us see what sort of facts 

con- tance of the very thing—advertis- the representative is “unable to 

ate. ing—on which they depend for get” from his publishers. Here is 
the their existence. I am now repre- his outline: 

how senting publishers who apparently 1, Length of time established, 

ar- believe in advertising for the 2. Personnel. » 

hen other fellow only. Among the — 

ces, several publications which I tep- c. Associate editors and contribu- 

ars resent at the present time, there tors. 

is, 

ee, 

ich 

the e 

: Mail Order Man Wanted 

ce ‘ / ; , F 

ee Splendid opening for an experienced mail order 

* man. Descriptive writers not wanted. Must 

. have wide mail order merchandising experi- 

y, ence and full knowledge of mail order con- 

t ditions. 

i, 

h lype of man, who, provided with necessary 

‘ capital, would be capable of building up his 

own mail order business. 

¥ . . * . 

For young, aggressive man this opportunity 

offers unusual future. 
Write full particulars to-day. All 
communications considered confidential. 
66 99 : 5 
AGENCY,” Box 180, Printers’ Ink 
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“THE COUNTRY’S FOREMOST 
MEDICAL JOURNALS” 


American Journal of Clinical Medicines, Chicago, Hl. | 


American Journal of Surgery . New York 
American Medicine - . . 

Interstate Medical Journal - 

Medical Council - . . Philadelphia, Pa, 

Therapeutic Gazette Detroit, Mich, 
ASSOCIATED MED. PUBLISHERS 

S. D, CLovan, Sec’y, Ravens wood Sta., Chicago, Ill, 

A. D. McTiaux, Eastern Representative, 
286 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


. New York 
- St. Louis, Mo. 








A* any number of representative farmers 
in Wisconsin ‘‘ why they take and 
have taken The Wisconsin Agriculturist for 
years," and they will tell you, it is because 
its “‘ editorial merit ""—62, 
“‘net paid subscribers’’ weekly. 


Lean 1" WISCONSIN 
a Cop-Agrice TORIST 











Suggestions to 
Subscribers 


Frequently we cannot 
furnish complete copies 
of back issues of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK for which we 
receive requests, but often 
we are able, if we know 
what particular article is 
needed, to tear-the re- 
quired pages from oflice 
cut copies and so help our 
readers. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 


12 West 31st St. New York 





8. Editorial contents. 
a. Policies. 
b. Features. 
c. Typographical make-up, 
Total circulation. 
a. Proof. 
1. Post-office receipts, 
2. Circulation audit. 
3. Affidavit. 
b. Composition, 
1. Paid in advance, 
2. To advertisers. 
3. Samples. 
4. Office, 
c. Distribution. 
By sections. 
2. By States. 
Attitude of subscribers. 
a. Letters of appreciation. 
b. Contributions from readers, 
c. Letters asking information, 
How subscribers are secured. 
a. Special offers. 
b. Premiums. 
c. Renewals (percentage). 
d. Solicitors. 
e. Advertising. 
Resources of territory covered, 
a. Production. 
b. Prosperity. 
c. Improvements. 
d. General conditions. 
Results secured by advertisers, 
a. Letters of satisfaction. 
b. Increase in advertising, 
c. Length of time served. 
d. Renewals of old advertisers, 
Rates. 
Compared with quantity and 
quality of circulation. 
* * ~ 


Not a very formidable list, it 
appears, and nothing in it that 
even the smallest advertiser should 
not be entitled to know about a 
publication, Why is the represen- 
tative unable to get the informa- 
tion? Probably because the pub- 
lisher is too busy “getting out the 
paper” to attend to it. There was 
a time when manufacturers were 
too busy turning out the goods to 
bother with advertising, but many 
of them have gotten bravely over 
it. There is a whole crop of sen- 
tentious remarks which would fit 
in right here, but the School- 
master will content himself with 
saying that he hopes the outline 
above will prove suggestive. 

k + * 


Co-operative plans usually ap- 
peal to the dealer who has vision, 
who has the conviction back in 
his mind that he really ought to 
be reaching out for trade a lit- 
tle more aggressively. He is will- 
ing to meet the manufacturer half 


way. 
» * * * 


The real problem is the old in- 


the-rut type of dealer who says, 





“ have 
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mne whet 
my line 
won't bt 
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Brown, 
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“| fave been here in this com- 
qunity 25 years. Most every- 
indy knows me and buys from 
me when they want anything in 
my line, and your advertising 
won't bring me anything.” 

To such a dealer a salesman 
recently said: “Yes, but Mr. 
Brown, you have competitors who 
are getting considerable business. 
This advertising would bring you 
some of that trade.” 

“Now, Mr. Salesman,” said the 
satisfied dealer, “that wouldn’t be 


nice.” 






Do you realize that a ma- 
jority of our 80,000 popu- 
your advertised 


No. 33 


lation will never get 
messages unless you print them in the 








Journal? Don’t you want the business 
of these people? 
We are Members of 
The Advertising Audit Association & 
Bureau of Verified Circulation 

Information concerning our circula- 
tion will be supplied through this asso- 
ciation, 


Also Members of Gilt Edge List and 
A. A 


N. P. A. 
Elizabeth Baily Journal 


































































T's, - 
n. The salesman found that he just 
: : . ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 
had time to catch his train! F, R, NORTHRUP, Special Representative 
* * ¥ 225 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. Advertising Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Don't be afraid of being too 
eementary in explaining advertis- —————_——_——————— 
ing matter and plans to oe 
It is astonishing to find how lit- Of C, I 
tle some salesmen know o% the ourse am 
power of advertising and the way f F 
advertising plans are worked. behind in my engagements, 
The advertising manager is likely so are Bill Sunday and 
to play up merely the strong fea- Lucits E. Wilson. But 
:. tures of his pet plans only to be I'll be glad to put you on 
chagrined later to find some sales- nut Galties tet 
si men making schoolboy mistakes y ng list. 
in its application. NATHANIEL FERGUSON 
it : Financial Advertising Specialist 
hat Subway Tickets as Rebates READING, PA. 
ald Atorney-General McReynolds shoud | 0 
giggle with delight when he purchases : ee —= 
a a package of cigarettes (if he indulges) 
N- these days. Here is competition of the 
la- 5 cored ane a eee NOE: . y 
With most of the cheaper brands nowa- 
b- days the purchaser is given orange, Lincoln Freie Presse 
he ganda a b ged gee ap ge ee — LINCOLN, NEB. 
as a gayly marke iece of silk, velvet or 
re other goods popularly supposed to be of — ae 131,428 
use in making anything from pillows to y ; ee 
fo bedspreads, and probably one or two — biggest circulation is in the States of 
'y certificates which call lee cash upon itionis, ete..ha the sada! onmaed. Allsub- 
T poanon. , scriptions paid in advance. Flat rate, 36c. 
It remains for the strongest competi- 
i tor of the United Cigar Stores, er 
1s 









ever, to “put over” the best yet. 
company is giving, for 20 cents, a 
package of 20 cigarettes and a subway 
ticket. As the latter is negotiable, it 
should pore a temptation to purchasers. 
—The Wall Street Journal. 











Associated Press 
service, able editorial 
staff, standard market re- 
ports and metropolitan 





Cincinnati Special to Toronto 


The Advertisers’ Club of Cincinnati 
and the Cincinnati Chamber of _Com- 







merce have made arrangements for a 
special train to convey the two organiza- 
tions—which have many members in 
common—to the Toronto convention of 
the Associated Ad Clubs of America 
on June 20. 

The train will leave Cincinnati over 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
road on the evening of June 19 and will 
Proceed to Toronto via Detroit. Sev- 
sral hundred have taken reservations. 





features. Independent 
political and re- 
ligious policy. 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 
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Classified Advertisements 











Classified advertisements in “Printers’ InK” cost twenty-five cents an 
agate line for each insertion. Six words to line. No order for one time 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents. 
accompany order, Forms close 10 a.m. Monday preceding date of issue, 





Cash must 











ADVERTISING AGENTS 


LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 

Generali Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 











ADVERTISING MEDIA 





E TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 





Prove Your Proposition 
with Motion Pictures 


Intelligently handled, the motion picture 
presents the most efficient medium for the pro- 
motion of sales in many diffcrent lines. 


The Smallwood Film Corporation knows how 
to put the selling punch in pictures. Its suprem- 
acy in the industrial motion picture field is due 
to its knowing how to evolve and carry out pians 
that will fit each client’s particular line. 


Whether you want national circulation, zone 
circulation or trade circulation, we can show 
you the way. 


Or you may have a product which can best be 
exploited through the use of our ‘Projecto- 
scope,’ carried by your salesmen enabling the 
display of your pictures in the privacy of your 
prospective customer’s office. 

We wil! gladly outline a plan for you without 
any obligation on your part. 


Send for booklet. 


SMALLWOOD FILM CORPORATION 


CAPITAL $100,000.00 
Specialists in Industrial Motion Pictures 
New York. U.S.A. 
949 BROADWAY 








ARTISTS 





ILLUSTRATIONS 
Lettering, border designs, human figures, cover 
designs, dummies, layouts, etc., in pen and ink 
or wash. ALF. WONFOR, 114 South llth 
Street, Newark, N. J. 








COPY WRITERS 





‘*Pep” in Your Printed Matter 
State your requirements. I'll prepare the kind 
of copy that makes mechandise MOVE. Pay 
only if satisfactory. Address, Box AO-919, 
care ot Printers’ Ink. 





Mr. Advertising Manager! 
Should not one year’s copy writing experience 
plus IDEAS quality me for that vacancy in your 
office? Salary secondary consideration, Ad. 
dress, Box AU-921, care of Printers’ Ink, 








FOR SALE 





OLDING MACHINE, new, one-half 
price. Power Printograph and Multi- 
graph at one third cost, OFFICE SPR. 
CIALTY CO., Bourse, Philadelphia. 


HELP WANTED 





ANTED—Correspondent and follow-up man 

in New York sales and advertising depart- 
ment of large plumbing goods manufacturer, 
Write giving experience and qualifications, Box 
A0-908, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Live Wire Wanted 


Clean cut young man about 26 as assistant to 
leading newspaper special, Experience in 
magazine soliciting or general agency work an 
advantage. A real opportunity. Address giving 
age, experience, salary expected, Box AU-92), 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





LETTER WRITERS 


“GRAINS OF GUMPTION” 
New and Revised Edition by Jed Searboro 
Here’s a little book full of seed thoughts that 
will sprout, grow and bear fruit for your business, 
Every page fairly sizzling with sound sugges. 
tions, Full up tothe rim with ginger, juice and 
judgment. There’s a punch in every paragraph, 
I want to send you a copy of this little book 
along with carbon copies of 10 successful letters 
I've prepared on various lines, all for a dollar, 
This is an easy way to get better acquainted— 
lead up to bigger things and at the same time 
get a full dollar’s worth of “good stuff.” Shall 
I look for your dollar on this deal? JED ScaR- 

BORO, 557a Halsey Street, Brooklyn, N Y. 








MEETINGS 





OTICE is hereby given that the annual meet- 

ing of che stockholders of the Ripans Chem- 
ical Company, for the election of Directors and 
Inspectors of Election for the ensuing year and 
for the transaction of such other ‘business 48 
may properly come before the meeting, will be 
held in the office of the Ripans Chemical Com- 
pany, 10 Spruce Street, Borough of Manhattan, 
City of New York, on Monday, May 11, 1914, at 
12 o'clock noon, CHas, H. THAYER, President. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 





————eeese--:-:-™”"” 

have distribu- 
Many Alert Ad Men ted thousands 
of sticks in the past of chewing gum, each one 
carrying an attractive advertisement. It is our 
pusiness to manufacture the gum, which is of 
the highest grade, and to print the lapels. Ail 
favors. Gum guaranteed under Pure Food Act. 
samples and prices on request. THE HELMED 
AD GUM CO.. Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Who Wants 
A FOUNTAIN PEN 
for $1.40 

Made of exactly the same materials the “ big 
feliows”’ use. Theusenta sold and never a kick. 
Money back if ou ¢hink you're stuck, Cheap 

ns are usually a frost, but this one is good. 
send stamps if any easier, but do it now. Do 
you want a fine or medium point? WILLARD 


PEN CO., Bayonne, N. J. 
p,§, —Self-filling, safety style, $2. Used by 
Army and Navy. 


ANUFACTURERS looking for high 

grade advertising men and advertis- 
ing men in search of better positions, 
will find in the classified department of 
Printers’ INK a certain means of get- 
ting in touch with “live” prospects. 
Advertisements in this department cost 
Q5c per line, figuring 6 words to a line 
and 14 lines to the inch. No smaller 
copy than five lines, costing $1.25, ac- 
cepted for a one-time insertion. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO., 
12 W. 31st St., New York City. 











POSITIONS WANTED 





DVERTISING MAN, 26, department store 

experience. Writes good, concise copy; 
clever on layouts, newspaper, catalogue and 
correspondence work. Aggressive and energetic. 
Wants to. prove efficiency. Box AO-912, P. I. 





CRACKER-JACK ADVERTISING ARTIST 
—Good figure man, newspaper experience. 
Now employed, but capable of holding a better 
job—preferably one requiring both ink and tone 
drawing. Age 26, married, reliable. Address, 
Box AU-915, care of Printers’ Ink. 





M‘s of experience in magazine and various 
branches or general publishing business, 
seeks opportunity to enter advertisi: g business 
under favorable conditions for learning and dem- 
onstrating ability. Salary of no consequence, 
Address, Box AU-922, care of Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
High-grade Advertising Writer and Solicitor. 
Ten years’ experience; now advertising manager 
of a well-known monthly; desires to represent 
a publication in New York. Box AO-910, care of 
Printers’ Ink, 





RAINED NEWSPAPER MAN AND 

_MAGAZINE WRITER seeks executive 
position or management publicity department 
industrial or transportation interest. Specially 
qualined in handling railroad and commercial 
news. Unmarried and has excellent traveling 
knowledge of country to C. ast } experienced in 
work New York, Boston, Washington. Hishest 
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I can “make geod 24 


To prove it, mail me some data pertaining to 
your commodity and Ict me write and lay out 
copy. I. C. S. graduate. Age 22, Moderate salary. 
Address, Box AO-913, care of Primers’ Ink. 





OLLEGE GRADUATE, 24, with year’s ex- 

perience in Advertising and ‘ear in Printing, 
desires connection as Advertising Manager or 
Assistant. Good copy writer and layout man. 
Knows good printing and where to buy it. Sound 
references. Worth-while salary expected. Ad- 
dress, Box AO-909, care of Printers’ Ink, 





MANAGING EDITOR 

of a well-known class magazine for business men 
wishes a broader field. Contributor to Worid's 
Work, Collier’s, The Outlook, Munsey’s, etc. 
First-class rewrite and make-up man. Consiaer- 
able experience in publicity work. Thoroughiy 
competent to handle large trade journal or house 
organ. References from present employers. 
Address, Box AM-870, care of Printers’ Ink. 





ETAIL MAN—Energetic, experienced man 

with exceptional ability as “missionary” and 
inspector, thoroughiy familiar with mercnandis- 
ing methods and various phases of connective 
and co-operative advertising solicits opportunity 
to demonstrate ability. Can be ot matcrial assist- 
ance in sales or advertising departments. Ex- 
perimentai tryout work no objection. Aged thirty, 
excellent education and references. Salary sec- 
ondary consideration. Box AF 678, Printers’ Ink. 








I Will Sell My Brains, 
Can You Use Them? 


As Art Director of a Magazine or Advertis- 
ing Agency, or to co-operate with your pres 
ent Art Director to secure results. A man of 
ideas—at present illustrating for the leading 

gazines—with a thorough knowledge of 
all mediums commercially used. Address, 
Box AU-916, care of Printers’ Ink. 








ie 








AN ADVERTISING MANAGER 
t 


w 
Practical Selling Experience 
Fourteen years as dalesiman, Sales Manager and 
Advertsing Manager with large Manufacturing 
Concerns, thoroughly conversant with all 
branches of atlvertising and merchandising. 
Experience embraces coining of trade names, 
designing of labels, signs, window trim, etc, 
writing mayazine, newspaper and trade paper 
copy. Preparing booklets, follow-ups, editing 
house organs. Dealer -co-operative work my 
hobby. Directing or assisting salesmen. Sys- 
tematizing in selling methods. Samples of my 
work to show. At present in New York City 
looking for a reasonable offer that includes a 
future. EXPECTANTLY, Box AO-911, P. I. 


EDITOR AND ART DIRECTOR 


Splendidly equipped young business 
woman for past five years in charge of 
executive department of large publishing 
and manufacturing house is desirous of 
new connection as Editor or Art Director 
of woman's magazine or class publication 
of repute, Thorough business and art 
training with extensive European travel. 
Understands fashions and general pattern 
business, Capable executive and organ- 
izer. Very best references in New York 
Address, “ CAPABLE EDITOR”, Box 
AO 907, care Of Printers’ Ink, 12 West Sist 








references, Box AO-917, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Street, New York. 
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DO I FIT? FAINTING PLAN? WaNlg 


$$, 
ADVERTISING ASSISTANT Will Buy a Small Printing Play 
GARY POBLIMER | woch 88 nae rai 
_ MAGAZI} 1ER salary. ACME ADV. ENG. & PTG. oN 
Five years’ experience; thorough and practical; Bible House, 9th St, and 4th Ave, New Y, 9, 
executive ability. Highly recommended ; effi- ok, 
cient at laying out copy and originating ideas. 
Age 25; married; well educated. Present posi- 
tion tutureless. Salary secondary to opportunity 
and permanency. P.O. Box 92, Times Sq. PRESS CLIPPINGS 




















—$—$—, 
UCCESSFUL NEWSPAPER AND OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAY 
ADVERTISING MAN, smail city and 106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City’ 
metropolitan experience in editorial and bus- sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
iness end; clever, versatile writer; thorough which you may be interested, Most reliabie 
knowledge of newspaper business. Have suc- Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 
cessfully managed advertising for large depart- ———— 
ment stores; now advertising for manufacturer; a 
so I know both the buying and selling side. 
Wish connection with progressive evening daily, PRINTING 
or trade journal, in business or editorial depart- es 
ment. Prefer west or middle west. Thirty-three 
and married. Might eventually invést. Expect Gt ERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE ang 
gocd salary at start. Address AO-914, care of BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities Phoe 
Printers’ Ink. for large orders—monotype and linotypeng. first th 
chimes—large hand composing room, four. 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, Job and 


ADVERTISING AGENCY embossing presses, etc. Coin Cards. Original 
ideas, good workmanship, economy, prompt 
OR MANUFACTURER ness. Opportunity to estimate solicited, 
Practical Printer, with long experience on adver- ‘THE WINTHROP PRESS, 141 E. 25th St., N.Y, 
tising composition and presswork, booklets, 
folders, mailing cards, etc., has bought small 
printing plant, consisting of 10x15 Gordon Press 
and up-to-date type, wants to place same with 
piven pt inn or Manufacturer in New PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
York or vicinity.. I to give my services and use 
of plant for weekly salary. Small floor space 
required. Large saving on printing bills and WNER'S ill-health causes him to consider 
convenience of having printing plant’at hand. selling his important trade publishing busi. 
Will fill in at clerical or outside work when not ness. The right man might buy an interest and 
enough printing to keep me busy. Have been gradually acquire more until he owned it all 
employed in private printing piant of large ad- Net profits above salaries over $20,000, Can be 
vertising agency, to whom I can refer as to bought for $150,000, one-third cash, Address, 
character and ability. Box AO-918, Printers’ Ink. Box AIl’-946, care. of Printers’ Ink. 





























Trials of the Circulation Manager 








No. 4 


The Everlasting Cement Co., of Claybury, Pa., sends PRINTERS’ 
INK a check for $2.00—a perfectly good one—properly signed, counter- 
signed and certified. No other information, however. It develops, 
after analysis, investigation and correspondence back and forth, that 
this check is in payment of a subscription for Mr. John Jones, of 
Smithville, who sent us his order several weeks previous on his 
personal stationery from his home. 


Lost motion such as this can be avoided by giving us, with pay- 
ment, the date of our bill and the name of the individual for whom 
the subscription is entered. Co-operation greatly appreciated. 


MR. 
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wet] ROLL OF HONOR 

New Yor}, ’ 

—=—_—= 

Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 

Ink a detailed statement showing the totai number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
forone year. ‘I'hese statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 

Pe 

r BUREAy 

York City, 

Y Subjec 

cathy Portland, Avening Hxoress. Net average tor 






lost reliable ALABAMA 
ms, 

Birmingham, Ledger, iv. Average for 1913, 
29,002, First 2 months, 1914, 30,246. best and 
cleanest advertising medium in Alapama. 





RP ARIZONA 

IGUE 

b facilitig Phoenix, Gazette. Average gross circulation 
motype ma first three months, 1914, 7,336. 

0m, four 

4] Job and 

», Original CONNECTICUT 

Y, Prompt. 

Solicited, New Haven, Zventng Register, daily. Aver. tor 
St., N.Y, 1913 (sworn) 19,236 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,680, 5c. 


Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A.regularly. 1913, Daily, 8,666; Sunday, 8,633. 






INITY 
ean ILLINOIS 
Consider Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
ing busi. Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1913, 9,691. 
rest 
it r' Peoria, Avening Star. Circulation for 1913, 
Can be Daily, 21,668; Sunday, 10,876. 
Address, 
INDIANA 
South Bend, 7ridbune. Sworn average March, 
1914, 18,928. Best in Northern Indiana. 
d IOWA 
Burlington, Hawa-Hye. Average 1913, daily, 
9,818; Sunday, 10,618. ‘All paid in aavance.” 
Des Moines, Register and Leader - Tribune, 
daily average Dec. '13, 60,000; Sunday, 43,000. 
i lowa’s Supreme Want Ad Medium. Send for 
eRS town by town and zone circulation booklet. 
iter- Washington, Ave. Fournai. Oniy daily in 


County. 2.003 suoscribers. All good peopie. 


Waterloo, Xvening Courier, s6th year; Av. dy. 
1913, 9,281. Waterioo pop., 29,000 


of 
his KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Courier-Fournai. Average 191 
daily, 30,669, 7 —— 
Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
ay- for 1913 net paid 61,328. 
m 


LOUISIANA 


an Orleans, /tem, net daily average for 1913, 


MAINE 


Augusta, Kennebec Fournai, daily average 
1913, 10,667. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 


Bangor, Commercial. jai 
10,810 mercial. Average for 1913, daily 











1913, daily 19,637. Sunday 7éelegram, 13,002. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1913 — Sunday, 66,888; 
daily, 76,783. For April, 1914, 
90,127 daily; 65,026 Sunday. 

‘The absoiute correctness of the 
latest circuiation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


UA 
Oe 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Globe 


Average Circulation 1913: 
177,747 Daily 313,397 Sunday 


Advertising totals: 1913, 8,334,750 
lines, 1,136,622 lines more than any 
other Boston paper published. 


The above totals include all kinds cf 
advertising from that of the big depart- 
ment store to the smallest “want” ad. 


Boston, Avening Yranscript (OO). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount Of week day ad. 


Lynn, Evening /tem. Wailv sworn av. 1011, 
16.987; 1912, 18,838; 1013, 16,873. ‘lwo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers held thoroughly. 

Salem, Zvening News. Actual daily average 
for 1913, 19,498. 


Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec., 
13, 21,904. Ihe “Home” paper. Larg’st ev'gcirc. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's enly 
farm weekly. Average circulation 1913, 81,231 


MINNESOTA 


The absoiute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circuiation 


Atrar) is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota. the Dakotas, 
aay Montana, Western Wisconsin and 

Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 

monthiv. Actual average for first 3 months, 


1914, 109,000. 
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Minneapolis, Tridune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily, 
Average net paid circulation for 
1013, daily 7ridune, 106,763; Sun- 
day 7rtbune, 169,163. 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis, Nationai Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1913, 125,602. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier. Daily, Jan. tst, 1913, 
to Dec. 31, 1913, 10,728. f 


Camden, Post-7elegram. 11,292 daily average 
1913. Camden’s oldest daily. 


Trenton, Zimes. Only evening and Sunday. 
"rr, 20,116; '12—21,989; '13, 24,610. 
NEW YORE 


Buffalo, Comrser, morn. Ave., 1913, Sunday, 
103,269; daiiy,61,755; Augqusrer, evening ,47,656. 


Buffalo, Evening News. 
1913, 93,379. 


Daily average, for 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N. Y. Zhe Morn- 
ing Herald. Daily average for 1912, 6,739. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actuai Average for 1013, 23,006. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (ec) av. Mar.,’14 
6,024. Semi.Weekly Sentinel, av. Mar.,'14, 7,174. 


OHIO 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. -Est. 1841, Actual 
average for 19013: laily, 118,497; Sun., 144,054. 
For March, 1914, 113,707 daily ; Sunday, 160,592. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, 7imes,daily. Av. cir. 1st 6 mos. 
1913, 22,636; 22,416av., March, 1914. A 
larger guaranteed paid circulation than 
all other Erie papers combined. E, 

Katz, Special Agt., N. Y. 


* 


Philadelphia. The Press (QO) is 
Philadeiphia’s Great liome News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
citculation of the dailv Press for 1913, 79,959; 
the Sunday Press, 170,667. 


UA 
oan 
TEEO 


Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1913, 13,676. 





West Chester. Log 
daily, W. H. Hodgson, ye for 
1913, 16,186. In its gand yeq 
independent. Has Chester Co. 
and vicinity for its field, Devoted 
to home news, hence is q home 
paper. Chester County is Second 
in tne State in agricultural wealth, 


UA 
oon 
TEEO 


Wilkes-Barre, 71mes-Leader, eve, net, Sworn, 
average for 1913, 19,187. : 


York, Dispatch and Daily. 


Average for 1913, 
19,137. Cavers its territory. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket, Xvening / 1s. 


Average circulg. 
tion for 1913, 21,628 —sworn 


Providence, Daily Journal. 


Sworn 
ave. net paid for 1913, 19,086 (@@). Sun. 
day, 30,494(@@). The Evening Bulletin, 
47,502 sworn ave. net paid for 1913, 


Westerly, Vatly Sun. S. E. Conn. and §, 
Rhode Island Sun to every 7 persons. Aver, 
Cir., 1913, 5,630 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia, State. Actual aver. 
age for tweive months ending 
Dec. 31, 1912, daily 19,149; 
Sunday, 18,625. Jan., 191g, 
average, daily and Sunday, 
23,014. 


UA 
~~ 
TEED 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, 74¢ Bee(eve.) Average, March, 1914, 
6,293. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle, 7 he Seattle Times (QG) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
is a gold mark paper of the first 
degree. Quality and quantity cir- 
culation means great productin 
vaiwue to the advertiser. Aver. 
daily cir. last six mos. 1913. 67.080; Sunday, 
86,887. In March, 1014, the 7Zimes beat its 
nearest competitor by 363,524 agate lines. 


UA 
Onn 
TEED 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 10913, daily 
1 


and Sunday, 21.58 
1953) 


Tacoma, News, 


20,610 


Average for year 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, March, 
1914, daily 6,989; semi-weekiy, 1,897. 


Racine (Wis.) Jomurnal-News Daily aver- 
age circu. Jan. Ist to Dec. 31st 1913, 6,882. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 


Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario, 
Times Fournai, daily average, 1913, 4,712. 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, The Leader. Average, for 1913, 12,862. 
Largest circulation in Saskatchewan. 
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Want-Ad Mediums 


CONNECTICUT MARYLAND 
EW Haven Register. Leading want ad medi- HE Baltimore ews carries more Want Ads 
Nivmof State. Rate lc.a word. Av.’13, 19,286. than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
MAINE recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 











HE Kvening Express and Sunday Telegram NEW YORK 
Te E Bufialo Zvening News is the best classi- 


carry more Want Ads than all other Portiand 


papers comoinea. 
MINNESOTA | fied advertising medium in New York State 
| “c 
TS Minneapolis Tribume, | outsideof N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
# Daily and sunday, isthelead- | sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 
ing want ad medium ot the great 
Northwest, carrying more paid 
waut ads than any other daily 
newspaper in the ‘Iwin Cities. 
Printed in 1912 110,179 more in- 
dividual Want Advertisements 
than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 
word, cash with the order; or to Cents a line, | UTAR 
’ i 1 advert in the daily | 3 ye 
Peewee. An Saverio } | pe Salt Lake 7rsounse—Get results—Want 


appears in both the morning and evening edi- ‘ : 
tions ior the one charge Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


(OO) Gold Mark P apers ‘O®&) 


Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality 
of their circulation. Among old chemists gold.was symbolically represented 
by the sign ©.—Webster's Dictionary. 

Announcements under this classification, from publications having the 
Gold Marks, cost 35 cents per line per week. Two lines (the smallest adver- 
tisement accepted) cost $36.40 for a full year, with 10 per cent discount, or 
$32.76 if paid wholly in advance 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 7#mes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circuiation 























ILLINOIS | PENNSYLVANIA 
Bakers’ Helter (@@), Chicago. Only “Gold | The Press (O@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Mark” ai { s OU * _ | Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
ee ee ee Cnient, bee enewn. | the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual | three most desirabje circulation distinctions. 
average circulation for 1912-13. 17,266. 1913, sworn net average, Daily, 79,969. Sun- 
day, 170,667 





MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton KRevorter wis H E PI T TS B U RG 


Recognized organ of the cotton and wooien 


industries of America (QO) (@0) DISPATCH (90) 


Boston Evening 7 ranscri¢t (@@®), established 
1830. ‘Ihe oniy gold mark daity in Boston. | ‘The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
E : | always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
y e ‘ s ’ 

Re egrerrh L'Opinion Publique (QO). Only ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
encn daily among 75,000 French population morning paper, assuring a prestige most 

profitable to advertisers. largest home 

MINNESOTA delivered circuiation in Greater Pittsburg. 


The Minneapots Journal (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. The cleanest met- RHODE ISLAND 
ropolitan advertising in America. Carries more Providence Journal (@@), only morning paper 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. | among 600,000 people. “I he RI Bible.” P 
y Eo % i 


NEW YORE TENNESSEE 
Brooklyn Hagie (@@) 1s VHE advertising ‘The Memphis Commerctal- A ppeal (@@) is the 
medium of Brooxiyr. only paper in the state of ‘'ennessee to have re- 
Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized ceived the Gold Mark Award. ‘he Commercial 
ea of the Dry Goods and Department Appeal passes both guadity and quantity tests 
rade 6 
Daily, over 66,000; Sunday, over 87,000; weekly, 
Hardware Dealers’ Magazine(©O). Specimen ayer 96,000. 

copy mailed on request. 263 Broadway, N. Y WASHINGTON 
New York Heraid (@@). Whoever mentions The Seattle 7imes (Q@).ieads all other Seattle 
America’s leading newspapers mentions tne and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
New York Heraia lirst. | culation, prestige. 
| WISCONSIN 


Culation of any technicai paper in the worid. The Milwaukee Avening Wisconsin (@@), the 

N " a ao oniy Gold Mark daiiy in Wisconsin. ‘The home 
Dan” York Tridune (@@), daily and Sunday. | paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
‘ally, now one cent—the best for the least. ‘ vertising appropriations are being made. 











Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
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Recognition of Merit 


Quantity of circulation is not the most important 
criterion of an advertising medium. Consequently 
THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE seldom calls atten. 


tion to that part of its service to advertisers. 


Nevertheless, advertisers should not lose sight of 
the fact that to the character and responsiveness of 
its readers, THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE adds the 


maximum of quantity as good measure. 


Although it does not indulge in circulation “con- 
tests” or coupon schemes; although it does not use 
premiums or prizes; although it does not offer so 
much as a two-cent postage stamp as a bribe to obtain 
readers, THE TRIBUNE'S net paid city circulation 
on week days is nearly as great as that of all the other 
Chicago morning papers combined and on Sundays 
is at least 50% greater than that of the next paper, 


Although it does not accept money from com- 
mercial pirates advertising fake sales; although it does 
not insert quack medical advertising; although it does 
not swell its volume with “trade deals” or advertising 
taken without pay, THE TRIBUNE prints nearly 
as much total advertising as all the other Chicago 
morning papers combined. 


The Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


Eastern Advertising Office: 1216 Creisic Bldg., 220 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 742 Market Street, San Francisco 
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